








RECORD BARGAINS 
FOR THE LIMITED PURSE 


For almost 50 years the Gramophone Exchange has been 
famous for its unsurpassed stock of slightly used records. 
To-day this selection comprises many thousands of complete 
symphonies, concertos and chamber works at 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
per 12” record, and many hundreds of complete operas at 
3s. Od. to 5s. Od. per 12” record, many of which are now 
deleted. It includes, too, several thousand long playing records. 
also in mint condition, at 25s. Od. and 27s. 6d. per 12” record 
and 15s. Od. to 18s. Od. per 10” record. 


Because this stock is forever ‘on the move’, it is not 
possible to issue any lists, but if you cannot call we advise you 
to write, stating your requirements —it is probable that we 
shall be able to meet them. 


We also carry complete stocks of new 78, 45 and 
334 r.p.m. records of good music and will make you an 
allowance for your unwanted records in part exchange. 


Long playing records are sent post free to all parts of the 
British Isles (on overseas orders we are, of course, compelled to 
charge for packing and postage). Where 78 r.p.m. records are 
sent by Inland Parcel Post, we make an extra charge of 6d. per 
record (Minimum Charge 2s. 0d.) to cover packing and postage. 


Hours of Business: 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. daily, 
except Thursday (10-1) and Saturdays (10-4). 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Founded in 1906 for the purchase, sale and exchange of gramophone 
records of good music 


Astra House 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue London WC2 


TEMple Bar 3007 
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THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 


TWO NEW COMPLETE OPERA RECORDINGS 


Rigoletto vervt 


MARIO DEL MONACO as The Duke of Mantua 
HILDE GUEDEN as Gilda 
ALDO PROTTI as Rigoletto 
with CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF 
THE ACCADEMIA DI SANTA CECILIA, ROME 
conducted by ALBERTO EREDE 


LXT 50 6-8 


LaT raviata verv1 


RENATA TEBALDI as Violetta 
GIANNI PoGGI as Alfredo 
ALDO PROTTI as Germont 

with CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF 


THE ACCADEMIA DI SANTA CECILIA, ROME 


conducted by FRANCESCO MOLINARI PRADELLI 
LXT 2992-4 
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Opera, musical 


Write: Wigmore Hall Studios, London, W.1 or am 6664 


RODOLFA LHOMBINO | 


Late Royal Opera House, Stockholm, Queen’s Hall Concerts, etc. 


Permanent purity and power ensured by 
tuition based on old Italian school of singing. 
comedy, 
Television,oratoria and on concert platforms. 


B.B.C., 








CARL ROSA OPERA 


Under the Direction of Mrs. H. B. PHILLIPS 


Spring Four 1955 


January 3 for one week 
January 10 for one week 
January 17 for one week 
January 24 for one week 
January 31 for one week 
February 7 for one week 
February 14 for one week 
February 21 for two weeks 
March 7 for two weeks 
March 21 for one week 
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April 11 for one week 
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May 16 for two weeks 
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Glasgow 


Newcastle-on-Tyne 


The Carl Rosa Trust Limited works in association with the 


Arts Council of Great Britain 
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STOLL THEATRE 


Commencing MONDAY, 24th JANUARY, 1955 
FOR THREE WEEKS ONLY 
PETER DAUBENY PRESENTATIONS 
by arrangement with 
EUGENE ISKOLDOFF PRODUCTIONS 
presents 


THE YUGOSLAV 
NATIONAL OPERA »» BALLET 


(from Zagreb) 
COMPANY OF 240 ARTISTS 














including all the Stars from the Yugoslav National Opera 
BALLET OF 50 * CHORUS OF 70 
NATIONAL OPERA ORCHESTRA OF 70 
Operas : Repetoire : 
The spectacular production 


“PRINCE IGOR” by Borodin (including the Ballet 
‘**Danse Polovitzien *’) 





For the First Time in London 
The Opera ‘ERO THE JOKER” by Gotovac 


Comic Opera in 3 Acts Conducted by the Composer 





** PAGLIACCI”’ by Leoncavallo 
Opera in 2 Acts 





Ballets : 
“ROMEO AND JULIET” by Prokofiev 
Ballet in 3 Acts (9 scenes) (First Presentation) 





“THE DEVIL IN THE VILLAGE” by Fran Lhotka 


Ballet in 8 Scenes (First Presentation) 





“THE GINGERBREAD HEART” by Baranovic 


Ballet in 3 Scenes (First Presentation) 


Conductors : Milan Sachs and Jakov Gotovac 
Producer and Choreographer : Margarita Froman 


Colourful Costumes and Scenery from the National Theatre Zagreb 








EUGENE ISKOLDOFF PRODUCTIONS, 8 Bryanston St., W.1. 
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Now)for the first time :— 
OPERA 

ANNUAL 

1954-1955 Edited by Harold Rosenthal 


Introduction by the Earl of Harewood 

Contributors include—Dennis Arundell, Edward J. Dent, The Earl of Se 
Harewood, James Hinton, Jnr., Philip Hope-Wallace, William Mann, 

Andrew Porter, Cecil Smith, H. H. Stuckenschmidt. 48 
A fully illustrated Annual for musicians and all Opera lovers, containing 

articles on the year’s productions in England, Europe and America, with 

special articles on Opera on Television and Gramophone Records. Included — 
also are invaluable appendices of Opera Houses and Performers and on Opera 
Premieres since 1939. 

184 pages including 48 pages of superlative photographs and frontispiece. 
“This book is a ‘must’ for opera lovers, an invaluable reference work for 
the specialist, and a beautifully produced and illustrated addition to the 
list of music publications.’’—Music and Musicians. 


From all booksellers 21/- net. 


JOHN CALDER 
2 Wilton Terrace, London, S.W.1 
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SPECIALIST IN VOICE PRODUCTION 
and all kinds of sincers and speakers voice troubles. 
Write or phone for consutration, 


14 Wedderburn Road, 


FR ANK TITTERTON Hampstead, N.W.3 


Tel.: HAMpstead 3060 











Michael Tippett 


THE MIDSUMMER 
MARRIAGE 


An opera with words and music 


by Michael Tippett 





WORLD PREMIERE COVENT GARDEN 
Jan, 27th 1955 


Libretto 5s. Vocal Score 63s. 


Schott and Co., Ltd. 
48 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 





The “ ROSEBERY CLUB” will shortly celebrate its 3rd anniversary; 
Activities are aimed to induce regular patronage of both the ‘‘ Garden’ 
and ‘* Wells,”’ to widen appreciation and knowledge of opera and ballet 
and to foster the friendly spirit engendered by mutual interests. 
Meetings are held on alternate Tuesdays adjacent to the “ Wells’’ and 
the support of the gallery enthusiast is especially welcome. 


Details from Hon. Sec. 


38 WHITBY ROAD, 
SUTTON, SURREY 
"phone Fai. 9977 


A Bappy New Pear to all readers of “Opera” 
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BJORLING 


another fine LP record 
of famous Operatic Arias 


Vesti la giubba —“*/ Pagliacci” 

Salut! Demeure chaste et pure — “Faust” 

Mamma, quel vino e generoso — “Cavalleria Rusticana™ 
Che gelida manina — “La Bohéme” 

Recit., and Aria: O paradiso —“L’ Africana” 

La fleur que tu m’avais jetée — “Carmen” 


BLP 1055 Available January 
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A Gallery of Great Singers 


by Desmond Shawe-Taylor 


* We must not underrate the value of a really beautiful human 
voice.’"—Edward J. Dent 


There have been, it seems, many requests from readers of opERA for a 
series of articles about the great singers of the past, especially those whose 
voices are still to be heard on the gramophone. When I was asked to 
provide such a series, I immediately thought of two massive—indeed quite 
stupendous—albums of photographs, mainly operatic, which formerly 
belonged to Lady de Grey and are now in the possession of her daughter, 
Lady Juliet Duff. Those who know something about the history of opera 
in England will recall that between 1888 and 1914 Lady de Grey (subsequently 
Marchioness of Ripon) played a leading part in supporting the international 
seasons at Covent Garden. The greatest singers of that period were her 
intimate friends, and many of them added personal inscriptions to the 
large and handsome portraits of themselves with which they presented 
her. From these unique albums Lady Juliet has kindly allowed me 
to choose whatever I wished for reproduction; I have restricted my choice 
to photographs which show the singer in character, and I have preferred 
those which seemed either unfamiliar or even unknown. Melba, Calvé 
and Destinn; Maurel, de Lucia and Anselmi; portraits of these, from 
Lady de Grey’s albums, will appear in future issues. Thereafter, 
it will prove difficult to maintain so high a level of illustration; perhaps, 
in some instances, we may have to appeal for the co-operation of readers. 

The accompanying ‘letterpress,” to use the grim old word, should be 
regarded as so many enlarged captions. Such biographical details as are 
given can be supplemented from standard works of reference. My object 
is to provide, in brief, an artistic character sketch: to define, so far as 
possible, the kind of singing and dramatic impersonation for which the 
singer was renowned, and to draw attention to his or her best records. 
Most of these singers ceased to sing either before I was born, or at any 
rate before I ‘flourished’ (to use the delightful dictionary term). Conse- 
quently, I have been obliged to draw on three main sources of information: 
printed criticism, verbal reminiscences and the gramophone. As a general 
tule, the last of these sources is, for us, much the most valuable. We are 
often told that the gramophone conveys only a faint impression of the 
living powers of a singer; but I have not found this to be true, even in the 
case of singers whom I frequently heard in the flesh and honour this side 
of idolatry: for instance, Lotte Lehmann, Elisabeth Schumann, Conchita 
Supervia, John McCormack, Friedrich Schorr. It will be said of these 
singers we possess electric recordings, whereas most of the great artists of 
Lady de Grey’s albums recorded, if at all, only during the infancy of the 
gramophone. But Sir Thomas Beecham once remarked that vocal 
recording had made no progress in forty years, which is hardly an 
exaggeration. When I played to Emma Eames a 1903 record by Pol 
Plancon of ‘Vi ravviso’ from La Sonnambula, she—who had constantly 
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Jean de Reszke (Rodrigue) and Edouard (Don Diégue) in the roles created 
by them in Massenet’s Le Cid. 
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sung with the great basso, and moreover harboured a personal grudge against 
the gramophone—at once said: ‘It is exactly like him; he might be in the 
room.’ Some singers, it is true—especially strong and brilliant sopranos 
like Nordica or Eames herself—emerge in diminished form from acoustic 
recording; but even a tonally inadequate record can always reveal to the 
attentive ear a singer’s phrasing, articulation and style. Alas, in the case 
of one of the two supreme artists discussed below, even that pleasure has 
been denied to us. 


I—Jean and Edouard de Reszke 


With the possible exception of the Garcias, it is doubtful whether any 
family can have thrown up a single generation of singers so richly gifted 
in voice, art and temperament as the Reszke children who were born in 
Warsaw about the middle of the nineteenth century. The family was 
well-connected, though perhaps a little less distinguished than Jean de 
Reszke liked to think: the ‘de’ was apparently his own interpolation. 
Of the five children, three became famous singers, while a fourth, Viktor, 
is reputed to have had a still finer voice (tenor) than either of his brothers, 
though he lacked the artistic instinct and declared that there were enough 
crazy people in the family already. Josephine (1855-91) attained fame 
before her brothers; her short and brilliant career as a dramatic soprano 
ended with her marriage in the mid-1880’s, By that time, both Jean 
(1850-1925) and Edouard (1853-1917) were well on their way to becoming 
the greatest operatic tenor and bass, respectively, of their epoch. Jean 
had had a short preliminary career as a baritone; but the theory, of which 
echoes still persist, that he was always in reality a forced-up baritone can 
be discounted. The many descriptions of his range and of his true tenor 
quality, and the report (even if exaggerated) of Rachel Morton that to the 
end of his life he ‘sang high C’s all day long and could spin them from a 
fortissimo to a pianissimo in a way that was uncanny’, are surely decisive. 

After his debut as a tenor in 1879, Jean de Reszke’s active career may be 
divided into two parts, with a watershed at 1895. During the earlier period 
he established himself in Paris, London and New York as the ideal inter- 
preter of the heroic and romantic roles of French opera, and to a lesser 
extent of the leading Italian roles also. Roméo was probably the most 
famous of all his non-Wagnerian roles, and he excelled also as Faust, 
Werther and Le Cid, and as the three Meyerbeer heroes, Raoul de Nangis, 
John of Leyden and Vasco da Gama. To these must be added Don José, 
Radamés and (more surprisingly) Otello, together with two Wagnerian 
parts, Lohengrin and Walther, which he first sang in Italian. Visits to 
Bayreuth, increasing admiration for Wagner’s art and perhaps also the 
promptings of conductors like Anton Seid! and of critics like Bernard Shaw 
finally led him to take the plunge and tackle Tristan and both Siegfrieds, 
all three of which he sang in the original German, adopting that language 
later for his Lohengrin and Walther also. It is unfortunate that the new 
edition of Grove, besides repeating the old error of giving Edouard’s date of 
birth as 1855 (a physical impossibility in view of Josephine’s birth-date) 
interpolates a fresh and more serious error in stating that the two brothers 
sang the Wagner roles only in Italian. In fact, with his usual seriousness, 
Jean learned the hitherto unfamiliar language two years before his debut 
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as Tristan, astonishing old friends in private with his conversational fluency 
and, in the opera house, enunciating the Wagner texts with a purity and / 
distinctness which drew the admiration of even the most critical German 
listeners. 

Meanwhile Edouard, with his still more imposing physique and his 
splendid, sonorous bass—which seems to have been, simply as an instrument, 
somewhat superior to his brother’s vocal equipment—had pursued a parallel 
course in the great opera houses of the world. In most of the operas of 
Jean’s repertory he sang beside his adored elder brother; the great French 
baritone, Jean Lassalle, formed the third member of a virtually inseparable 
trio. Edouard became especially famous as Gounod’s Mephistopheles 
and Friar Lawrence, and as Mozart’s Leporello. Like Jean, however, 
he won his last and greatest triumphs in Wagner. On the famous night in 
1895, when Jean de Reszke sang his first Tristan to the Isolde of Nordica, 
Edouard was the King Mark; among his other Wagnerian parts, Hagen 
and King Henry were the most notable. He took some time to learn Hans 
Sachs in German, and in this part was probably never the equal of Anton 
van Rooy. Not long after the turn of the century the two brothers retired, 
Edouard lingering a year or two after Jean. 

Without the help of the gramophone, how can we form some notion 
of Jean’s vocal quality and interpretative style? On two points all who 
attempt to describe his singing insist. First, whatever language he sang in, 
he enunciated the text with exquisite art, caressing the words as tenderly 
as the musical phrase. As a teacher he constantly urged his pupils to 
cultivate ‘l'amour de la parole’; and Amherst Webber, his coach, accom- 
panist and friend for half a lifetime, declared that it was impossible to recall 
any musical phrase one had heard him sing without also remembering the 
words and the peculiar charm he gave them. The second point concerns 
the relation between the volume of his voice in forte passages and the 
extraordinary grace and poetry of style for which he was famous: power, 
all are agreed, was never purchased at the expense of that sustained legato 
and purity of tone which are the foundation of all good singing. Yet 
we never read of Jean’s voice having been drowned by the large Wagnerian 
orchestra, and it is evident that he had no need to strain or shout in order 
to make both notes and words fully audible throughout the largest house. 
Before his time, as since, the big Wagner tenor roles. despite the clear 
injunctions of the composer, had been almost always declaimed rather 
than sung. In Jean’s performances, says Webber, ‘incisive declamation 
was not wanting whenever the music called for it, but never at the sacrifice 
of beauty of tone, for this singing always had the quality which one of his 
French critics described as “la charme dans la force’’’; his interpretations 
‘proved triumphantly that be/ canto was not only possible, in the later 
Wagner works, but essential to a complete understanding of them.’ 

On such a point it is valuable to call the evidence of Cosima Wagner, 
who was well inured to the ‘Bayreuth bark’ and might have been expected 
to harbour a grudge against two singers who had resisted all her efforts to 
lure them to Bayreuth. One night, sitting by chance near Webber during 








“* Un affreux Roméo” {sic]; this modest inscription was written by Jean 30% 
after his triumphant Paris Roméo of 1888. 
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a Jean de Reszke Meistersinger performance at Covent Garden, ‘she was 
in ecstasies: she kept exclaiming that she caught new beauties of melody 
that no German singer had ever suggested.’ 

According to Clara Leiser, the author of the valuable standard biography 
of the brothers (Jean de Reszke and the Great Days of Opera), Jean longed 
to crown his career by singing Parsifal (she might have added that Edouard 
would have made the ideal Gurnemanz); notwithstanding this, they refused 
Cosima’s repeated invitations simply because the Princess of Wales (Queen 
Alexandra) had extorted a promise from them ‘not to go to Germany to 
sing for that horrid old man’—meaning the Kaiser, whom she detested. 

Queen Victoria, by the way, who once asked Jean for his autograph, 
greatly enjoyed the singing of both brothers—‘most gentleman-like fine 
men, and their voices have a great likeness.” On her eightieth birthday the 
two appeared at Windsor in a command performance of Lohengrin, with 
Nordica, Schumann-Heink and Bispham also in the fabulous cast. Though 
the Queen had never heard the opera before, she found it ‘the most glorious 
composition’ and the singing of the two brothers ‘beyond praise. Jean 
looked so handsome in his white attire, armour, and helmet, and the electric 
light was turned strong upon him, so that he seemed surrounded by a 
halo.” The Queen possessed a cuitivated ear and some knowledge of the 
art of singing, and her statement about the similarity of timbre between 
the two voices is therefore worth our attention. 

Of Edouard’s vocal quality some faint evidence survives, in addition 
to the universal testimony that his voice was enormous, yet absolutely 
pure. In 1903—the year when, though only fifty, he retired from the 
stage—he made three records for American Columbia: ‘Infelice’ from 
Ernani, the Drinking Song from Marta (in Italian) and Tchaikovsky's song, 
Don Juan’s Serenade (in French). Of these discs (which have been re- 
recorded for limited reissue at various times) it is usual to speak slightingly, 
partly because of the undeniable shortness of breath which they occasionally 
reveal, and partly because they are far less competent specimens of recording 
technique than, say, the contemporary records made by Pol Plancgon. But 
the ‘Infelice,’ and still more the Marta aria, show powers that may be 
somewhat in decline but remain glorious by any standard known to us 
today. The voice is clearly focused and the intervals sung with that decisive 
instrumental accuracy which is so delightful and now so rare; the Drinking 
Song contains two rapid, even and distinct semitone shakes second only in 
brilliance to those of Plancon himself (in the same aria), and it also captures 
a hint of the singer’s immense joviality and good nature. 

A unique and fascinating glimpse of Edouard in action on the stage of the 
Metropolitan during his final season is provided by four short excerpts 
from the great Act III duet in Les Huguenots between Marcel and Valentine, 
with Johanna Gadski in the latter part: these are among the best of the 
*Mapleson cylinders,’ those tantalizing snatches from the Golden Age of 
Opera precariously recorded by Lionel Mapleson on a ‘cat-walk’ high 
above the Metropolitan stage. The style of both singers is revealed as 
clear, noble and above all spacious and unhurried; the notes are instru- 
mentally accurate, and remain so even in the prolonged unaccompanied 
double cadenza, which ends amid thunders of applause—and no wonder. 
Unfortunately, Mapleson’s attempts to capture the voice of Jean are all 
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but hopeless; the least hopeless is a brief snatch from Meyerbeer’s 
‘O Paradis’, during which the tenor’s voice can be faintly discerned through 
an almost over-powering barrage of extraneous noise. 

Again and again the various recording companies attempted to persuade 
Jean to make records, but he would never consent to their issue, and 
apparently destroyed all test copies. (Rachel Morton’s description of his 
vocal powers during the last three years of his life make one realize, with a 
pang, that he could very nearly have left us a set of electrical records!) 
The Fonotipia Company actually announced in 1905 two titles, complete 
with numbers, to initiate their outsize 13}-inch series: these were the 
‘Scene du tombeau’ from Roméo (69000) and ‘O souverain’ from Le Cid 
(69001). A French collector claimed, some years ago, to own a copy of 
the Roméo disc, immured (it was reported) all too appropriately in the vaults 
of a Paris bank; though some pretend to have seen this fabulous object, 
no one seems to have heard it, and it is now so long since any news of it 
has been forthcoming that many collectors have grown increasingly sceptical 
about its existence. Needless to say, we shall all be delighted if our 
scepticism should be confounded. 

Thus, in attempting to imagine Jean’s voice and style, we are driven 
back upon the printed word. Let us finally hear a severe critic, Bernard 
Shaw, who spent six years (1888-94) publicly taunting Jean for his failure 
to sing Tristan and Siegfried, and was alas no longer a music critic by the 
time his advice was taken. Like Cosima Wagner, he was if anything a 
witness for the prosecution; but he had an ear, and this is what his ear 
told him while Jean was singing Roméo (with Melba) and Werther (with 
Eames) in 1894: 

His grip of these two parts is now extraordinarily firm and intimate: he is 
in the heart of them from the first note to the last. Not a tone nor gesture 
has a touch of anything common or cheap in it: the parts are elaborately 
studied and the execution sensitively beautiful throughout, the result, aided 
by his natural grace and distinction, being in both operas an impersonation 
not only unflaggingly interesting, but exquisitely attractive. His voice leaves 
nothing to be desired: at the beginning of the evening there is the slightest 
possible fur on the first two or three notes, but it wears off at once, and leaves 
him in the most confident possession of all his forces. ; 

In Werther there are several formidable declamatory passages, accompanied 
by the full power of the orchestra. He attacks these with triumphant force, 
and next moment is singing quietly with his voice as unstrained, as responsive, 
as rich in quality as if it had been wrapped in cotton wool for a week, instead 
of clashing against Massenet’s most strenuous orchestration with a vehemence 
that would put most tenors practically hors de combat for several minutes. He 
seems to me to be at the height of his physical powers, and at the same time 
to have perfected his artistic integrity, if | may so express myself, my meaning 
being that he is now magnificently in earnest about his work and undivided 
in his attention to it. : 

The effect of this on his colleagues is excellent: Melba especially surpasses 
herself when playing with him. I must admit reluctantly that these performances 
of Werther and Roméo seem sure of a place in the front rank of my operatic 
recollections. 

Happy singer, to have been praised by such a critic; happy critic, to 
have had such a singer to praise. 
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MISS MIRIAM LICETTE MR. FREDERICK RANALOW MISS EDITH CLEGG 
As ‘Louise’ As “The Father’ in ‘Louise’ As “The Mother’ 


The British 
National Opera Company 


by Cedric Wallis 


1. How the Company began 


On Saturday evening, December 4, 1920, the Sir Thomas Beecham Grand 
Opera Company played Bizet’s Carmen at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow. 
The title role was sung by Phyllis Archibald, with Lillian Stanford as 
Micaéla, Webster Millar as Don José, Edmund Burke as the Toreador, 
and Eugene Goossens, Senior, conducting. It was the last performance 
given by this famous company, and in a sense it marked the end of an epoch 
in British opera. On Monday evening, February 6, 1922, the British 
National Opera Company gave its inaugural performance of Verdi’s Aida 
at the Alhambra, Bradford. Beatrice Miranda sang the title part, Edna 
Thornton was Amneris, Frank Mullings Radames, Augustus Milner 
Amonasro, Robert Radford the High Priest, and William Anderson the 
King. The conductor was Percy Pitt. 

Between those two performances there was a kind of vacuum in British 
opera on the high level to which Beecham had accustomed the public. 
Richard Northcott’s Records of the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, concludes 
with the succinct announcement ‘There was neither a spring nor a summer 
season in 1921.” The Royal Opera House, where Malibran, Grisi, Mario, 
Patti and Melba had triumphed, was given over to cinema shows and 
boxing contests. The Golden Age was ended, the Nights of the Seven Stars 
were no more—opera in England had never seemed at such a low ebb. 
Who could say when, and where, and how, the tide would flow back—or, 
indeed, if it would flow back at all? 
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I spoke of a vacuum, and though I am no scientist, I seem to remember 
from my schooldays that where there is a vacuum, elements are liable to 
rush in from outside and indulge in furious and sometimes incalculable 
activity, and you can imagine that a vacuum open to all the elements that 
go to the making of an opera company would be a maelstrom indeed, a 
whirling nebula of artistic impulses that might go up in smoke, or find 
itself, after much travail, capable of staging Wagner’s Ring. The nebula 
that brought forth the British National Opera Company began to whirl 
very soon after the last Beecham performance—within less than six weeks, 
in fact. There was a meeting of members of .»: Beecham Company at the 
Institute of the National Orchestral Association in London, on January 14, 
1921, for the settlement of various claims by the members, at which a 
number of schemes for starting a new company to take over the Beecham 
assets was reported. It was suggested that the members of the Beecham 
Company could themselves work on this idea, and three of them, Aylmer 
Buesst, the conductor, Webster Millar, the tenor, and Thomas Busby, one 
of the orchestral players, called a series of meetings which were attended 
by such well-known members of the Beecham Company as Percy Pitt, 
Foster Richardson, Robert Radford, Walter Hyde, Herbert Langley, 
Frederick Blamey, Phyllis Archibald, Edith Clegg, Norman Allin, Agnes 
Nicholls, and many others. Thomas Busby was in the chair, and the acting- 
secretary was Aylmer Buesst, who was good enough to let me read the 
minutes of their deliberations. 

From what seemed like a chaos of suggestion and counter-suggestion, 
of rumour and outside intrigue, certain objectives emerged: that the 
goodwill of the lessees of the Royal Opera House should be obtained, and 
that enough money should be raised to purchase the bulk of the scenery 
that had covered the repertory of the Beecham Company. During these 
early negotiations over the forming of the company the committee were 
fortunate enough to have the voluntary services not only of their chairman 
and secretary, but also of a music-lover who was a solicitor, Paget Bowman, 
who steered them along with skill and tact until the formation of the company 
became an accomplished fact. While this was still a matter of speculation, 
each meeting brought fresh anxieties to be considered, and fresh reports 
to be weighed and sifted. Was Sir Thomas Beecham himself contemplating 
a revival of his defunct company, was Lady Beecham lending her name 
to some such project? What was going on in Manchester, where it was 
said that certain interested parties had already bought the Beecham scenery? 
When these interested parties were discovered to include members of the 
B.N.O.C. group, was it independent action in good faith, or was there some 
intrigue going on? These were some of the questions bandied about at 
those early meetings, and it must have seemed hard at times to believe that 
anything definite could come of it all, when so many perils lurked in their 
path. But a small, steadfast group that included Radford and Hyde and 
Percy Pitt and Aylmer Buesst and Thomas Busby, with Paget Bowman 
as their legal adviser, pressed on until the Beecham stage settings were bought, 
the entrée to Covent Garden secured, and the company finally incorporated 
as the British National Opera Company. Two more notable names in 
music were added to the Board of Directors, Agnes Nicholls (Lady Harty), 
the only woman representative, and Norman Allin. Percy Pitt was the 
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first Artistic Director; when he left to take up the musical affairs of the 
British Broadcasting Company, as it then was, he was succeeded by Frederick 
Austin. 

During the summer months of 1921 it was hoped that the new company 
would be able to start off with a great flourish of trumpets at Covent Garden 
itself, thus establishing from the first its right to be considered the successor 
of the Beecham Company. But as negotiations dragged on, and difficulties 
multiplied, it became apparent to even the most optimistic that even a short 
summer season could not be ready in time, and the idea had to be abandoned. 
With many of the singers tied up by concert engagements during the 
autumn, a London season later in the year had also to go by the board, but 
by the opening of 1922 preparations were well enough in hand for a 
provincial tour to be planned and carried out. The opening, as I have 
said, was at the Alhambra, Bradford, on February 6, and the Company, 
billed as ‘Successors to the Sir Thomas Beecham Opera Co.’ played two 
weeks in that town, followed by two weeks at the Olympia, Liverpool, 
and three weeks at the King’s Theatre, Edinburgh. Besides Aida, the 
repertory for this tour included Carmen, Madam Butterfly, Tannhduser, 
Samson and Delilah, The Mastersingers, Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci, 
Faust, Parsifal, Tosca, Bohéme, and one novelty, Offenbach’s The Goldsmith 
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of Toledo, which was performed for the first time in English. Amongst the 
singers listed for the tour were Gladys Ancrum, Phyllis Archibald, May 
Blyth, Edith Clegg, Sara Fischer, Gertrude Johnson, Anna Lindsey, Beatrice 
Miranda, Mignon Nevada, Agnes Nicholls, Edna Thornton, Olive Townend, 
Norman Allin, Frederick Collier, Tudor Davies, Herbert Heyner, Walter 
Hyde, Arthur Jordan, Augustus Milner, Frank Mullings, Robert Radford, 
and William Boland. The conductors were Percy Pitt, Aylmer Buesst, 
Julius Harrison, Eugene Goossens, Junior, and Herbert Withers. 

Even these bare facts will give you the idea that the inaugural tour was 
no tentative beginning to a new project, but a full-scale operation, carried 
out by an experienced group of musicians who knew their respective jobs 
and meant to do as well as their considerable abilities would allow. Public 
and Press received them well, and the reports that reached London raised 
expectations high in all quarters—except those where there still existed a 
constitutional allergy to opera by the English, for the English, and in the 
English language. 

If the inaugural tour was impressive in its scope, the first London season 
of the new company went even further to establish its claim to be considered 
a musical asset of the highest significance. The works added to the touring 
list were Louise, Tristan and Isolde, and two cycles of the Ring, which is 
surely the apex of ambition for any opera company. And there were some 
notable additions to the list of singers, too, including Miriam Licette, Kirkby 
Lunn, the famous American baritone Clarence Whitehill, Percy Heming, 
Maggie Teyte, Florence Austral, Olga Haley, and Robert Parker. The 
Ring cycles were conducted by Albert Coates. 

One of the advantages of growing older is that one can recall at first-hand 
the excitements of former years, and musical excitements remain particularly 
vivid for most opera-lovers. We expected a great deal of the B.N.O.C. 
in its first season—looking back, I am inclined to think our expectations 
were unreasonably high—but I cannot remember that they were dis- 
appointed, and I am glad to see that the critics bear me out. The opening 
opera, on May 1, 1922, was Bohéme, which was conducted by the company’s 
Artistic Director, Percy Pitt. 

‘The opera season made an excellent start at Covent Garden last night’, 
wrote one critic. “The audience was as large and enthusiastic as the most 
exacting could desire—and, as one was confidently assured, on official 
authority, every seat paid for, even the directors!’ The performance’, 
he continued, ‘was an uncommonly good one. It may not have effaced 
recollection of the days when Melba and Caruso took the leading parts, but, 
adopting any reasonable standard, there was astonishingly little fault to be 
found with the presentation of the work in any respect.’ 

This was the cordial line taken by most of the critics, and there was a 
great deal of praise for the Mimi of Miriam Licette, the Rudolf of Tudor 
Davies, whose beautiful lyric singing in this part I remember particularly 
well, and the Marcel of Percy Heming. Tudor Davies was a newcomer 
to London audiences, as was the Musetta, Olive Townend, who made a 
good impression in that difficult role. 

So the new venture was off to a good start with the exacting audience of 
the metropolis. One can only touch briefly on a few of the season’s 
triumphs. The production of Madam Butterfly was particularly interesting 
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because of a new setting designed by Oliver Bernard, who was a discovery 
of the B.N.O.C. The title part was sung by Maggie Teyte, who, according 
to one critic ‘gave a straightforward, simple, and sincere rendering of the 
music, so that it all—and not just the notes above top G—became vital and 
convincing. It was refreshing, too, to hear a production whioh really 
sounded iike that. of a 15-year-old girl.’ This performance was such a 
success that it crowded the Offenbach novelty out of the subsequent Saturday 
matinée, but that, I suppose, is nothing very remarkable in the history 
of Madam Butterfly! 
London's opera-lovers were particularly glad to welcome back favourite 
singers such as Edna Thornton and Agnes Nicholls. As well as Amneris, 
Miss Thornton sang in Samson and Delilah, and was greeted as the “best 
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British Delilah,’ a compliment less back-handed than it sounds, for the English 
type of deep contralto voice has always made the most of this part, and 
Miss Thornton, with her fine vocal line and rich tone, was at her most 
impressive in it. Agnes Nicholls sang the title part in Aida, as well as 
several parts in the Wagner operas, to which I shall refer later, and her 
twenty years before the public had clearly not dimmed their admiration of a 
singer who brought with her something of the great tradition of Albani, 
who was wont to sing in Rigoletto and Tristan within the same week. Miss 
Nicholls told me that she herself had sung such parts as Mozart’s Queen of 
the Night, though she is chiefly remembered as a.dramatic soprano with a 
beautiful, silvery quality of tone, and the ability to spin out phrases in a 
majestic way that seemed to take no account of the necessity for breathing. 
No doubt it was this musical phrasing that Maggie Teyte had in mind when 
she told me that Agnes Nicholls was the finest Countess in The Marriage 
of Figaro that she had ever heard. 

That other work of Mozart, The Magic Flute, brought two interesting new 
singers to the public notice, the Australian, Gertrude Johnson, as the Queen 
of the Night, and Sara Fischer, who came from Canada and sang a charming 
Pamina. With Walter Hyde as Tamino, and that great bass, Robert 
Radford, as Sarastro, this was a notable production, and the settings, as in 
Butterfly, were by Oliver Bernard. Miriam Licette, who became one of the 
chief soprano standbys of the company, as well as singing in Bohéme, Faust 
and The Mastersingers, made a big personal success in Louise; and there 
was an original interpretation of the title role of Carmen by Olga Haley, a 
singer without the voluptuous vocal equipment usually associated with the 
part. Miss Haley made a marked 
success with all but the most hide- 
bound traditionalists, though one 
critic was unkind enough to refer to 
her as ‘a jolly Carmen!’ Beatrice 
Miranda sang Tosca, and Mignon 
Nevada was heard with great pleasure 
in Faust and Bohéme. One could go 
on indefinitely enumerating details of 
the season, which concluded on 
June 24 with a performance of Aida, 
but as I have already had to postpone 
discussion of the Wagner productions 
till my next article, I can only hope 
that my sins of omission so far 
will not have been too many, or too 
heinous. 


Mr ROBERT RADFORD (bass) as 
‘Pogner’ (one of his most famous roles) 
in the British National Opera Produc- 
tion of ‘The Mastersingers’ 
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Thirty-Five Years of the 
Stanislavsky and Nemirovich- 


Danchenko Music Theatre 
by Dmitry Kamernitsky 


(Stage Producer, Honoured Artist of the Russian Soviet 
Federative Socialist Republic) 


Thirty-five years ago K. S. Stanislavsky and V. I. Nemirovich-Danchenko 
staged their first operas. 

Operatic art, Stanislavsky pointed out, is by its very nature more abstract 
than dramatic, if only because in opera people express their thoughts and 
feelings by singing, and not by ordinary speech. This does not, however, 
preclude the need for it to be true to life, not only in scenery, costume and 
make-up, but first and foremost in its realistic, living characters, in the logic 
of their thinking, feeling and acting. 

As far back as in 1889, Nemirovich-Danchenko said that in opera, not only 
music, but also dramatic action must have a meaning. ‘We insist on a 
meaningful and interesting libretto,’ he wrote. ‘We require the same of the 
singers. We are no longer satisfied with a rich voice alone. Even beautiful 
voices and their skilful use do not fully satisfy our aesthetic requirements if 
they are not combined with good acting.’ 

Stanislavsky’s system was applied and further developed in the opera house 
founded 35 years ago by Stanislavsky and Nemirovich-Danchenko. Since 
then it has been approached and interpreted creatively, made to conform to 
the peculiarities of operatic art. While in drama the determining element 
is literary dramaturgy, in opera the producer, the conductor and the actors 
have before them the unity of musical and literary dramaturgy, with the 
obvious supremacy of music. Stanislavs’:y writing on this point, said : 
‘New staging of operas must be based on music. The task of the opera 
producer is to be able to hear in the musical scene the action contained in it, 
and to make that musical scene dramatic, that is, visual.’ 

A number of main principles of Stanislavsky’s system are with full justifica- 
tion applied in opera. The development of the inward and outward technique 
of the actor, for instance, the ability to act on the stage correctly and 
rationally, to create vivid, impressive characters. Stanislavsky’s theory of 
‘supertask’ and prolonged action, necessary for bringing out the idea of the 
play, is also applicable to opera. To say nothing of one of the most 
important principles in the system, the ethical education of the actor, which 
the opera singer needs not less than the dramatic actor. 

It must be mentioned that the idea that Stanislavsky and Nemirovich- 
Danchenko simply transferred the methods of staging dramas to opera Is 
absolutely wrong. It would be more correct to speak of the mutually 
beneficial influence of the two genres on each other. The principles of 
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Scene 2 of ‘Eugene Onegin’ ; O. Berisova as Tatiana ard A. Vasilieva as 
the nurse Photo B. Ry abinin 


Stanislavsky’s system were confirmed and constantly improved by him in a 
number of operas, such as Eugene Onegin and Queen of Spades, La Bohéme 
and Butterfly, Carmen, Barbiere, Rigoletto, and many others. In their work 
at the Music Theatre, the directors were confronted with ever new problems 
the problems of rhythm, of bringing out the musical image, of staging mass 
scenes, and, finally, the most important of them all, the creation of new Soviet 
opera, the creation of a musical portrait of conternporary man. After 
staging a number of classical operas, Nemirovich-Danchenko began to work on 
contemporary Soviet opera. The obvious success of his efforts corroborates 
the artistic principies followed by the Music Theatre. It can take justified 
pride in such productions: as And Quiet Flows the Don by Dzerzhinsky, In 
the Storm by Khrennikov, The Family of Taras by Kabalevsky. Out of 75 
operas and ballets staged by the theatre, 38 were by Soviet authors. 

The Music Theatre still retains in its repertoire the first opera staged by 
Stanislavsky, Eugene Onegin—an invariable success which has become a sort 
of model. Stanislavsky’s method has found its full realization in the staging 
of this opera. The meaning of the music is revealed through dramatic action, 
and vice versa, dramatic element finds its expression in the music. 

Tatiana’s inner qualities are clearly defined from the very first bars of the 
overture ; she is described as a gentle, sensitive and dreamy girl. Throughout 
the whole opera Tchaikovsky's music makes all the details, all the nuances 
in Tatiana’s mood and behaviour stand out in relief. For instance, in the 
scene of the arrival of Lensky and Onegin, her extreme agitation is 
characterized by agitated desultory phrases. Stanislavsky demanded that 
the actress should grasp the very essence of the music if she were ever to 
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understand the depth of thought and feeling of that young romantic soul. 
All the basic elements of Stanislavsky’s system are extremely well brought 
out in the Letter scene. Here we see her attention concentrated on the 
object, its intense evaluation (‘Who are you ? My guardian angel or an evil 
tempter ?’), an active, continuous action with a very limited number of mise- 
en-scénes. This scene, as staged by Stanislavsky, is characterized by absolute 
sincerity, simplicity and complete absence of sentimentality. 

The Ball scene in the Larin house was also given a new interpretation. 
Formerly this scene was, as a rule, regarded as consisting of aimless movements 
of the characters, in which the action was lost. Stanislavsky emphasized that 
the ball is only a background for the action, taking place in the proscenium. 
He pointed out that the introduction to this act also has its dramatic meaning. 
Therefore, in Stanislavsky’s staging of the opera the curtain rises together 
with the beginning of the music. The theme of Tatyana’s love, heard in the 
orchestra, is reflected in the: scene. Tatyana is seen standing behind the 
column lost in reverie and locking at Onegin, the hero of her girlhood. Then 
a waltz is heard, and between the fragments of the waltz, agitated sounds of 
bow instruments ; this, Stanislavsky explained, expressed the excitement of 
the young girls, who enjoy dancing and the music of the band. They hurry 
to the farther part of the stage where the dances begin, etc. Thus Stanislavsky 
found mise-en-scénes proceeding from the music and trying to make the 
meaning of the dramatic action as distinct and expressive as possible. 

The last opera staged by Nemirovich-Danchenko, In the Storm by Tikhon 
Khrennikov, also belongs to his model productions and enjoys deserved 
popularity. 

Following the principles laid down by its founders, the Music Theatre 
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continues to work persistently on the creation of modern classical opera. 
In its work, it uses the achievements of other Soviet theatres, which also 
successfully apply Stanislavsky’s system in staging operas. 

We should not pass over Stanislavsky’s influence on the development of 
the ballet art. The ballet company of the theatre, following along the same 
lines as the opera company has produced a number of good ballets— 
Esmeralda, Lola, The Merry Wives of Windsor, Doctor Ai-Bolit, The Shores of 
Happiness, and its latest, Tchaikovsky’s Swan Lake, which has earned general 
recognition. At the present time the theatre is working on new operas, Verdi's 
The Sicilian Vespers, and a fairy tale Andrei, the Hunter by M. Magidenko. 





Obituary 


Franco Alfano. The death of this Italian composer occurred in San Remo 
on October 27 at the age of 78. He was born in 1876. Best known in this country 
for his completion of Puccini’s Turandot, Alfano’s own works are known only to 
a few people. It Italy his operas are often to be heard. The best known are 
Risurrezione (1904), L’Ombra di Don Giovanni (1914), Sakuntala (1921), Madonna 
Imperia (1927) and Cyrano de Bergerac (1936). 

Franz Steiner. The death of this lieder singer who for a time was associated 
with Richard Strauss, occurred in Mexico on October 23. A Kammersinger of the 
Dresden Opera, Steiner later settled and taught in Vienna. In 1938 he went to 
America and was one of the founders of the Opera de Mexico. 

Teofilo De Angelis. The death was announced in Rome at the end of October 
of this conductor, who for many years was associated with the Teatro Constanzi 
of that city. 

Wilhelm Fortwingler. An appreciation of this great conductor (who died on 
November 30) will appear next month. 
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CHRISTMAS COMPETITION: PART II 


Nos. 25-26: who are the artists shown and in what roles are they appearing? 
Nos. 27-36: who are the artists shown ‘off duty’? All but three of them are still 
alive; all are very famous and have sung at Covent Garden. 

For the reader who sends the first all-correct or most nearly correct set of answers 
to this month’s and last month’s questions, there will be a prize of any operatic 
recording on not more than two L.P. discs. A year’s free subscription to OPERA 
for the runner-up. Entries (one only from each reader) to OPERA Competition, 
6 Woodland Rise, London, N.10. Closing date, January 31. 





























News 
Austria 


Joseph Wechsberg writes from Vienna: 

Listeners in London’s Festival Hall who so enthusiastically applauded during the 
Vienna State Opera performances there last September, would be quite surprised 
now if they were to come to Vienna and listen to the dull, lacklustre operatic 
performances here. The new director, Karl Béhm, seems to take little interest 
in the proceedings. Occasionally he conducts a star-studded performance of 
Figaros Hochzeit, Elektra or Fidelio. Even these evenings have been uninspired 
and pedestrian. The Fidelio (with Goltz, Lorenz, Kamann, Hollweg, Dickie, 
Pernerstorfer) put the audience to sleep. It woke up during the Leonore Overture, 
owing more to Beethoven than to B6hm. ‘The rest of the evening is second-class 
routine. The prominent singers are elsewhere, and guests are hired but never 
given a chance to rehearse properly. The small Theater an der Wien is not always 
sold out these nights. It must be a worrisome problem for the new director how he 
is going to fill the new house with its 3,000-odd seats. 

The programme has been announced for the opening of the State Opera on 
Ring, and commented upon with the customary local mixture of rumours-and- 
possible facts. Béhm will conduct the opening performance of Fidelio, on 
November 5, 1955, with Médl, Dermota (switching from Jaquino to Florestan), 
Seefried, Schéffler, Weber, Kmentt, Metternich (Don Fernando). The following 
evening, Don Giovanni, will also be conducted by B6hm. London, Kunz, Dermota 
or Schock (Ottavio), Weber, Berry, della Casa (Donna Anna), Jurinac (Elvira) 
and Seefried will be the singers. Strauss’s Frau ohne Schatten, under Béhm, will 
have Leonie Rysanek (Kaiserin), Goltz (Farberin), Héngen, Hopf, Metternich 
and Béhme in its cast. Aida, the next evening, is to be conducted by Raphael 
Kubelik and staged by Adolf Rott. Martinis, Jean Madeira, Hopf, London, 
Frick and Czerwenka will sing. Other events are Meistersinger, under Fritz 
Reiner, with Seefried, Anday, Schéffler, Frick, Windgassen, Kunz, Braun, Dickie; 
Rosenkavalier, under Knappertsbusch, staged by Joseph Gielen, with Reining, 
Jurinac, Guden, Béhme, Poell, and Wozzeck (B6hm; Oskar Fritz Schuh; with 
Berry, Goltz, Lorenz, Dickie, Kiein, Dénch). 

This programme has already caused violent controversy and it is doubtful 
whether it is a final one. Herbert von Karajan and Victor de Sabata have been 
unable to conduct during the opening weeks ; only Bruno Walter was ready and 
willing to conduct Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. The new ensemble, as announced 
by Béhm, is really the old ensemble. No effort has been made to improve the 
standard of permanent conductors, the weakest spot in the house. Béhm expects 
to be his own ‘chef dirigent’; unlike Mahler, Schalk or Walter, he has no intention 
of having a really prominent conductor at the house on a permanent basis. 
Forty-three different works will be performed during the initial season; among 
them will be Puccini’s Manon Lescaut with Jurinac and Schock, Rheingold, and 
Frank Martin’s Der Sturm. 

Fifteen thousand orders for tickets have been received. Some people have sent 
blank cheques; others have offered over $400 for one ticket. There has been a 
discussion in the Austrian Parliament whether Austrians will be able to afford 
tickets at all during the opening weeks. The management will have a hard time 
distributing the seats. People who care about the future of the State Opera hope 
that the artistic standard which doubtless will be very high during the festival 
performances will not be allowed to sink too low after the foreign listeners have 
departed. The new director will not be judged by the number of star performances 
= festival appearances abroad, but by the level of repertory performances at 

ome. 

Christopher Raeburn reports on the new Vienna production of Das Werbekleid 
by Franz Salmhofer: 

_ Since Salmhofer is better represented in the Vienna repertory than any other 
living composer, his work must be given at least as much consideration as that 
of Liebermann or Egk. Das Werbekleid, first performed eleven years ago, was 
revived on October 29 in a new production by Alfred Jerger. Though slighter 
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than /wan Tarassenko, Werbekleid is a worthier musical work. It is less original 
in that it makes liberal use of peasant melodies—the yodelling tune used by Walton 
in Fa¢gade turns up constantly in the first act—but it is written far more honestly 
and with a real feeling for the folk idiom; it claims to be the first opera entirely 
in Austrian dialect. It does not fall back on the tuppeny-ha’penny pastiche of 
Tarassenko, which for all its dramatic virtues abounds in thigh-slapping ensembles 
more Magyar than Russian and as much related to the real thing as Novello’s 
Balkan numbers. 

The simple peasant girl Kordula is in love with Florian, her boy friend since 
childhood from the same village. Florian’s father, Veitinger, the Burgermeister 
and Grossbauer, and Kordula’s mother, Die alte Mahm, are in favour of the 
match, but Florian has spent a year in the city as a student and prefers Doris, 
a girl whom he has met there. The Old Mother tells Kordula that the only way 
to win him back is to put on the Werbekleid (a wooing costume). This ill-fitting 
and elaborate garment is meant to possess magic properties. In the second act 
Doris and her brother Kurt come and make fun of the naive Florian, who is, 
however, still captivated with her. Veitinger has an effective patter song more 
in keeping with a revue than an opera, and the scene has an excellent ending in 
which the village police:nan brings in a document; he and Veitinger are doubled 
up with laughter as the curtain falls. One does not know until the next act 
(unless one cheats and reads the synopsis) that this is a warrant for the arrest of 
Doris and Kurt, who are two swindlers. 

Unfortunately to make up the length of the evening the third act is diffuse and 
too long by half. There is considerable introductory business for the chorus and 
an interminable scene for the Mother. One is waiting the whole time for the 
obvious climax: Kordula wearing the Werbekleid, the assembled company 
laughing at her, her singing the song which will win over Florian, and their ultimate 
reconciliation. Until this act the construction has been outstandingly economical 
and it is disappointing that there is so much apparent padding in the last act. 
Florian and Kordula have a final duet, reminiscent of Rosenkavalier, which could 
have closed the opera effectively, but the composer brings on the whole company 
again for a finale. For once one agrees with Strauss’s dictum that.a solo or duet 
is the right way in which to finish an act. 

The part of Kordula depends on a fine artist of acute sensitivity who will avoid 
giving the role any sophistication and at the same time not resort to self-conscious 
simplicity. It might well have been written for Sena Jurinac so beautifully does 
she play it. Oskar Czerwenka scored a great hit with the audience as old Veitinger. 
This 28-year-old artist is undoubtedly promising and is certainly getting his chance 
in Vienna. He is to play Don Pasquale in the New Year, and people speak of 
his eventually undertaking Ochs. Waldemar Kmentt was a good Florian; Rosette 
Anday as the Mother, Ruthilde Boesch as Doris and Hans Braun as Kurt were 
all suitable, and the orchestra once again proved its versatility by playing this 
light score extremely well, under Wilhelm Loibner. The work as a whole, despite 
a sprinkling of Kitsch, has great charm, and it was primarily sustained by another 
of those performances Sena Jurinac seems to make quite her own. 

The Graz Opera began its 1954-5 season with a new production of Don Giovanni 
conducted by Gustav Cerny, followed by Boccaccio and Cenerentola. In October 
there was a new production of Tristan to celebrate the 25th anniversary of the début 
of the conductor Maximilian Kojetinsky. Other new productions during the 
season are Cosi fan tutte, Rigoletto, Christelflein, Carmen, Fra Diavolo, Rosenkavalier, 
Lohengrin, Kitezh, Die Zaubergeige, Volo di Notte (Dallapiccola). Also in the 
repertory are Harv Janos, Notre Dame (Schmidt), Nabucco, Simon Boccanegra, 
Meistersinger and Fidelio. 

The operas at the Stadtheater, Klagenfurt, this season include Die toten Augen 
(d’Albert), La Fanciulla del West, Le Postillon de Longjumeau, Rosenkavalier, The 
Consul and Simon Boccanegra. 


Eire 
The winter season of opera sponsored by the Dublin Grand Opera Society opened 


on November 29 with a performance of La Bohéme with Veronica Dunne as Mimi 
and Walter Midgley as Rodolfo. The season included performances of Aida 
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Peter Ebert's production of ‘La Sonnambula’ at the Wexford Festival with 
Marilyn Cotlow, Monti and Calabrese 


and Carmen, the former with Betty Fretwell, Jean Watson and Paul Asciak, and the 
latter with Marianna Radev, Veronica Dunne and Brychan Powell. Performances 
of Hansel und Gretel and Fidelio were given by a German ensemble which included 
Antonie Fahberg, Uta Graf, Hanna Muench, Ester Muehlbauer; Gustav Fehn, 
Hermann Kuhn, Karl Maria Linz, Hans Hermann Nissen and August Seider. 
The conductors were J. M. Doyle, Hans Gierster and Milhan Horvat; the producers, 
Andre Anderson, Bruno von Niessen and Powell Lloyd. 


Germany 


Don Pasquale at the Berlin Stadtische Oper is so handsomely and refinedly 
staged by Wolf Vélker that it opens promising perspectives for the further lighter 
productions we expect from the Ebert regime. Vélker humanized the buffo 
characters and if he is to be blamed for anything at all, it is for his distrust of 
Donizetti the orchestra-composer. This made him impose a commedia dell’ arte 
ballet upon the overture, and the solo-pantomime of a trumpeting postillion upon 
the famous intermezzo. Superfluous as that is, in this case Wolfgang Martin, the 
conductor, should have been grateful, and one only complained that Vélker was 
not able to divert our attention in an equally charming way from the deficiencies 
of Robert Pudlich’s designs and costumes. The German translation made it more 
than once impossible for the singers to bring out the dazzling brilliance of 
Donizetti’s roulades, but apart from this the singing showed a nice Italian flavour 
throughout. The cast was Rita Streich (Norina), Fritz Hoppe (Don Pasquale), 
Herbert Brauer (Malatesta), Helmut Krebs (Ernesto) and Leopold Clam (Notary). 
Extra applause was bestowed on Hermann Liiddecke’s chorus, who sang and 
acted with considerable dash. 
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The Deutsche Staatsoper has now entered what must be called its second interim 
season. Apart from the recent Entftihrung no further new productions will be 
mounted, and all preparations are concentrated on the opening of the then rebuilt 
Staatsoper unter den Linden, scheduled for September 4, 1955. The new 
intendant is Dr Max Burghardt; Dr Allmeroth, his predecessor, has been appointed 
Generalintendant of the Staatstheater Dresden (which includes the Dresden 
Staatsoper). Dr Burghardt comes from Leipzig, where for long years he was in 
charge of the Stadtische Theater. It was he who was responsible for the acceptance 
of Alan Bush’s Wart Tyler for its Leipzig world premiére. 

A first press-release states that a festival week will be held, beginning with 
Fidelio, to be conducted by Erich Kleiber and directed by Erich-Alexander Winds, 
the new resident producer of the Staatsoper. Other new productions will include 
Iphigénie en Aulide, Don Giovanni and Meistersinger, a ballet performance of 
The Fountain of Bakhchisaray, and several concerts under Kleiber, Hermann 
Abendroth and Franz Konwitschny. Later on Wozzeck (conducted by Kleiber, 
directed by Felsenstein) and perhaps Strauss’s Frau ohne Schatten are planned. 

At present no news about the engagement of singers is available, but a definite 
statement announces the appointment of Kleiber as Generalmusikdirektor. 
Kleiber, after conducting a magnificent symphony concert of the Staatskapelle, 
has now gone to Dresden to supervise the last rehearsals for the new Freischiitz 
production there. Early in 1955 he will return to Berlin and revive some repertory 
operas. 

The Entfiihrung, gaily, though somewhat over-produced—with additional 
dialogues!—by Carl-Heinrich Kreith, was dominated by Hans Léwlein’s inspired 
and swiftly moving reading of the score. The sets and costumes by Hainer Hill 
had a certain Turkish rococo flavour, with rather faded colours and some downright 
stupid architectural designs. The standard of singing left much to be desired. 
Maria Corelli's Constanze exhibited a wealth of passion and fire, as well as complete 
contempt in all matters concerning vocal beauty—but with these virtues she made 
an apt partner for Walter Geisler’s Belmonte. Gerhard Frei delivered a nicely 
and humorously sketched portrayal of Osmin; Erna Roscher was a pert Blondchen. 
There was, however, one Mozart singer of rare distinction: Gerhard Unger. His 
Pedrillo was such a charming and beautifully sung boy that any scene where he 
appeared on the stage radiated true Mozartian serenity. 

At the Stidtische Oper further laurels have been bestowed on Christel Goltz’s 
Salome, which she sung on the eve of her departure to America. In Nabucco 
she is now followed as Abigail by Irmgard Menig from Wiesbaden, with Ernst 
Krukowski as the new interpreter of the title-role. In Don Pasquale Lisa Otto 


has taken over the role of Norina from Rita Streich. 
Horst Koegler 


At Dessau, the Wagnerian repertory has been further extended with a new 
production of Tristan und Isolde, produced by Willy Bodenstein and conducted by 
Heinz Réttger. The title roles were sung by Horst Wolf and Vilma Fichtmiiller. 
The season's repertory further includes Gester’s Die Hexe von Passau, Jenufa, 
Cosi fan tutte and Barbiere. 

Smetana’s The Kiss has recently been given at the Dresden Staatsoper with 
Marianne Dorka-Knér as Vendulka, Karl-Friedrich Hélske as Lukas and Hans 
Lébel as Thomas. Walther Knér was the conductor, Siegfried Tittert the 
producer. Don Carlos has been revived with Briinnhild Friedland, Doris Zschille, 
Karl-Heinz Thomann and Manfred Huebner, and there has been a double bill 
comprising Orff’s Catulli Carmina and Der Mond, conducted by Gerhard Lenssen 
and produced by Heinz Arnold. 

Diisseldorf. The first stage performance of Marcel Mihalovici’s Die Heimkehr 
took place on November 9. This one-act opera based on a short story of Guy de 
Maupassant was conducted by Arnold Quennet, and produced by Walter Bruno 
lltz. The cast included Gertrud Jahoda, Walter Beisner, Willibald Vohla and 
Walter Jenckel. Dallapiccola’s Nachtflug (Volo di Notte) with Hildegard Hillebrecht 


and Kurt Gester was given in the same programme. 
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OPERA IN EASTERN GERMANY: Opposite, Orff’s ‘Catulli Carmina’ (above) and 
Smetana’s ‘Tne Kiss’ (Marianne Dorka-Knér as Vendulka), both at Dresden; 
below, ‘Turandot’ at Dessau 














The Hamburg State Opera has recently produced Arnold Schoenberg’s 
Erwartung. Wolfgang Nélter writes: 

Erwartung is evidently one of those works which is never really at home. When 
listening to a concert performance one wants to see it in the opera house; after 
having seen a scenic realization one wonders whether the stage is really the place 
for it. Yet the Hamburg stage performance proved beyond doubt that this im- 
portant piece has stood the first test of time. Its dramatic power, its abundance 
of invention, its daring sounds are still overwhelming. Schoenberg composed 
Erwartung 45 years ago, in 17 days’ work. It is atonal, but not yet dodecaphonic. 
Ina sense it forms the bridge between Wagner and the expressionist Strauss on the 
one hand and Berg’s Wozzeck on the other. Dallapiccola’s Volo di Notte (see 
OPERA, July 1954), which has been rightly coupled with Erwartung, continues 
the line. 

Giinther Rennert produced this half-hour story of a woman who, looking for 
her lover, finds him dead and experiences every degree of terror and despair. His 
production was generally acclaimed and, granted that its conception be right, it 
was almost impeccable. He offered Erwartung as a piece of hectic action, with 
the woman running round and finally kneeling beside the body of her dead lover 
Alfred Siercke projected pictures indicating wood and house on to the stage. Both 
Rennert’s and Siercke’s work were refined and surely in accord with Schoenberg's 
intention. The question remains whether this was really the way in which to 
stage Erwartung. We know well Rennert’s ability to combine music and action to 
the higher glory of opera, but in this case I never lost the feeling that the action, 
in comparison with the music, was superficial and not actually to the point. This 
monologue does not yield a musico-dramatic action, but only a reflection within 
the singer. In Hamburg we did not see on the stage what we heard from the pit— 
to put it in drastic terms. To save this important work for the stage somebody 
should try to waive wood and house and body (all reality, in fact), and govern 
the singer’s movements on the stage by musical laws only. A difficult task indeed, 
but worth trying. 

Leopold Ludwig proved once again that he is one of the best men for modern 
opera. He conducted a performance so assured and convincing that even the 
smallest phrase from the orchestra’s back benches became telling. Helga 
Pilarczyk, as the woman, fully seized the opportunity offered by having such a part 
for her début at the Hamburg Opera. Her singing was very controlled, beautiful, 
and moving. 

Meanwhile we thoroughly enjoy a Cenerentola which is running in Hamburg 
under the title Angelina. Our young team, Horst Stein and Werner Wiekenberg, 
scored their first full success with it. Stein conducted with verve, held the singers 
well together, and provided good Teutonic Rossini—which is all we can expect 
from a conductor in his twenties and a not very light-handed orchestra. Wiekenberg, 
after his failure with Gianni Schicchi, proved that he has learned a lot from Rennert. 
His production, though not free of clichés, was satisfying and had style. Angelina, 
as is usual in Germany nowadays, was entrusted to a coloratura soprano. Gisela 
Vivarelli, a Swiss singer whom we know as a most enjoyable Zerbinetta, was brilliant 
in coloratura and also had the necessary tender, lyrical lines. As Don Magnifico, 
Arnold van Mill lost his reputation of being only a fine serious bass, and won our 
admiration for being as good a buffo. 


At Leipzig there has been a new production of Dvorak’s Rusalka with Marie 
Croonen, Elisabeth Rose, Erich Benke and Hans Krimer in the leading roles. 
Heinz Fricke was the conductor and Friedrich Ammermann the producer. Richard 
Mophaupt’s Die Wirtin von Pinsk (premiére Dresden, 1937) will be the next new 
production, with Christa-Maria Ziese in the title role. Helmut Seydelmann will 
conduct and Heinrich Voigt produce. 


The Wiirttemberg State Opera in Stuttgart continues to hold its place in the 
front rank of German opera houses. Some of the best singers of the country are 
under contract in Stuttgart, making it possible to produce a varied repertory 
without having to rely on a constant series of guest performers. That many of 
the German opera houses are not in this fortunate position results frequently in 
second-rate performances, if no guests are brought in, or a constant juggling of 
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OPERA IN EASTERN GERMANY: Above, ‘Tristan’ and ‘Rheingold’ at Dessau 
(Willy Bodenstein as Alberich); below, ‘Tannhduser’ at Leipzig (Christa-Maria 
Ziese as Elisabeth) 








Helga Pilarczyk in ‘Erwartung’ at Hamburg 


the repertory to accommodate the various other engagements of the ‘stars’ that 
have to be imported. For the season 1954-5 an impressive list of outstanding 
singers is under contract in Stuttgart: Trude Eipperle, Res Fischer, Olga Moll, 
Hetty Pliimacher, Lore Wissmann, Gustav Neidlinger, Alfred Pfeifie, Wilhelm 
Schirp, Josel Traxel and Wolfgang Windgassen, to mention some of the most 
important. Guest singers include Inge Borkh, Ira Malaniuk, Martha Médl, Karl 
Schmitt-Walter and Alexander Welitsch. With this ensemble the Stuttgart 
opera is able to maintain a repertory ranging from Titus and Entfiihrung, overt 
Freischiitz, Gétterdémmerung and Bohéme, to Berg’s Wozzeck and Egk’s Zaubergeige. 
Much of the credit for the average high quality of the performances is due to 
General musikdirektor Ferdinand Leitner, whose insistence on high standards, 
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The Stuttgart production of ‘Oedipus Rex,’ Josef Traxel as Ocdipu; 
Photo Karl Schumacher 


together with his ability to achieve them, results in thorough rehearsal and 
meticulous care in regard to ensemble. 

All these factors combine to produce such musically satisfying performances as 
the Strawinsky evening, consisting of Oedipus Rex and Les Noces, that was brought 
out at the close of last season but has unfortunately not been taken up again. 
Traxel was magnificent as Oedipus, both vocally and dramatically; Res Fischer’s 
Jocasta was moving and beautifully sung, Alexander Welitsch was a splendid 
Kreon. In both works Leitner conducted with complete authority and with a 
fine sense of style; the ensemble between orchestra and chorus was a joy to hear. 


a! 














Staging and scenery were effective and original; only the choreography in Les 
Noces left something to be desired. 

Mozart’s Titus is a new addition to the repertory, and it is a grateful one. For 
even though the translation and Bearbzitung by Hans Curjel and Bernhard 
Paumgartner do not succeed in making the piece dramatically convincing, it contains 
some wonderful music that one hears all too seldom. Traxel as Titus and Lore 
Wissmann as Vitellia do some superb singing, and the chorus, trained by Heinz 
Mende, is outstanding. Josef Diinnwald conducts with insight and sensitivity. 
Entfiihrung is also a highly successful production, striking a happy medium between 
buffoonery and lyricism. Olga Moll as Constanze, Josef Traxel as Belmonte and 
Alfred Pfeifie as Pedrillo give excellent performances, and Walter Hagner is ideal 
in the role of Osmin. 

The renowned difficulty of achieving a really successful production of Freischiitz 
was demonstrated anew in the Stuttgart production. Despite an excellent cast 
that included Wissmann as Agathe, Windgassen as Max, Schirp as Caspar and 
other generally excellent singers, this production did not come off convincingly. 
Perhaps I heard it on an ‘off night.” The spirit and verve necessary to keep the 
work alive were missing; it seemed lifeless and occasionally a bit silly. The décor 
did not help matters, and the staging was not imaginative. But it was chiefly 
the musical end that sagged; we had the impression that the singers themselves 
found the opera a little ridiculous. 

The coming season promises a number of interesting events. Wieland Wagner 
will produce Lohengrin in Stuttgart (the Bayreuth Lohengrin was produced by 
Wolfgang Wagner); he is also scheduled to stage Fidelio. Orff’s Antigone is also 
planned for production before the season runs out, as is Berg’s Wozzeck; and 
Boris Blacher’s ballet Hamlet will be given with Tatjana Gsovsky doing the 
choreography. Everett Helm 


Holland 


The Netherlands Opera opened its 1954-5 season with a new production of Don 
Pasquale sung in Italian with Hedda Heusser as Norina, Luigi Pontiggia as Ernesto, 
Scipio Colombo as Malatesta and Guus Hoekman in the title role. Alexander 
Krannhals conducted, Heinrich Alrmann was the producer. In November came 
the new production of Tannhduser with Gré Brouwenstijn as Elisabeth, Liselotte 
Thomamiiller as Venus, Karl Liebel as Tannhaiuser and August Gschwend as 
Wolfram. Rudolf Hartmann was the producer, and Krannhals conducted. 


Italy 


The annual season at the Teatro delle Novita, Bergamo, opened with two one-act 
operas by Gianfranco Malipiero, // Festino and Donna Urraca, and an opera-ballet, 
Rubabrice e Gonfiagote by Raffaele Cumar. 

It cannot be said that the two Malipiero works are among the best of the 
Venetian composer’s output. The first work is in the style of a 17th century 
dissertation, and takes us to the lobby of a Venetian theatre in which prattle exceeds 
story, so that a dramatic framework is lacking. The score is typical of the com- 
poser’s ‘method’ of composition : a sequence of musical ideas, in rhythmic and 
dynamic contrast, which follow one another without any preoccupation about form, 
Donna Urraca is quite different: a passionate drama which recalls Puccini's Tosca. 
Here too there is a woman who loves, and the grim figure of an inquisitor who it 
stabbed to death by the woman. The motive, however, is jealousy, and the finale 
finds the lovers escaping to freedom. The music, closely tied to the drama, is 
strongly flavoured and openly intense, with a surprising, unsuspected lyricism, and 
just a pinch of Spanish colour. 

Rubabrice e Gonfiagote recalled the dramatized madrigal which flourished in the 
16th century, particularly in its introduction of a chorus in the orchestra. The 
composer, a pupil of Malipiero, is little known even in Italy; the more delightful, 
then, to discover such positive qualities, expressed with an exquisitely refined taste. 
delicate but sensitive colouring, and intelligent restraint. The subject, drawn 
from Homer's Batracomiomachia, sets loose on the stage frogs, mice, and other 
animals. The theme is extremely slender: one might call it a children’s ballet, 
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yet the music, while not reaching transcendental qualities (to which in any case 
it does not aspire), is eminently pleasing. The three works were diligently 
conducted by Ettore Gracis, who achieved notable cohesion and fidelity. 

At the other end of the season were three more new one-act operas, by three 
composers making their operatic debuts. The evening opened with La Tota di 
Fra (more completely La Ragazza dei Frati, the monks’ girl). Here the action, 
rhymed in poetry of doubtful taste, is set in a tavern whose forward hostess kindles 
desire yet keeps herself from suspicion. The tavern is patronized by monks (the time is 
the 17th century) whose abbey is situated in the same square. Surprised there 
one day by the entry of the local squire, they scuttle behind barrels, and emerge 
only when His Lordship becomes a little too daring with the hostess’s person and 
she cries out for help. Reminiscent of Boccaccio, one might say, if plain bad 
taste did not reign supreme. The words themselves are often vulgar, and almost 
always trite; the music follows them slavishly, acting merely as loudspeaker. 
The composer was Piero Giorgi. 

The second opera, L’ Amuleto (The Lucky Charm) by Alberto Soresina, a Milanese 
composer in his early forties, was an attempt to break away from conventional 
operatic themes by the creation of an unusual plot. It concerns two singers who 
are first seen in their dressing-room getting ready for a dress rehearsal, then on 
stage, where they sing in mock melodramatic styles, and then again in their 
dressing-room. The idea might have developed into an opera buffa of considerable 
originality if the author had managed to create two different idioms: that of the 
true characters in the dressing-room and that of the stage characters. Un- 
fortunately, the caricature is only just indicated, so that the difference between 
the situations is too slight. Otherwise the opera is amusing, the inspiration fresh 
and spontaneous. The orchestral writing is pleasing while the vocal writing is 
always nicely dignified. 

The last work was Allamistakeo (a title less baffling to English readers than to 
Italians) by Giulio Viozzi, who comes from Trieste. Based on Poe’s story of the 
same title, it is amusing, and combines frank comedy with a nicely-measured pinch 
of satire. While lacking a strong personal touch, the score has considerable 
liveliness and contains some effective instrumental devices; there is just occasionally 
a certain amount of diffuseness. On the whole this opera seemed to be the most 
vital of the three, the one which most openly attempted to break new ground. 

The operas were conducted by Umberto Cattini, Luciano Rosada and Ettore 
Gracis respectively. The last is well-known, highly professional and versatile. 


C. M. Cristini’s design for ‘La Figlia di Jorio’ at Naples Photo Troncone 














The other two, who were conducting opera for the first time, came out of the test 
with flying honours. Riccardo Malipiero 


The season at the Teatro Comunale, Florence opened with a performance of 
Nabucco, and will include productions of Bohéme, Parsifal (in German), Elisir 
d’ Amore, Cavalleria Rusticana and Goyescas (Granados). 

As has already been announced, the San Carlo season at Naples was due to open 
with the first performance of Pizzetti’s new opera, La Figlia di Jorio with Clara 
Petrella. Pannain’s Madame Bovary, also with Petrella, will receive its first per- 
formance during the course of the season, which will include productions of 
Lohengrin (Tebaldi as Elsa), Fedora (Tagliavini, Simionato), Mascagni’s Guglielmo 
Ratcliffe, The Medium (Pederzini), Bohéme (Jurinac, Campora, Bruscantini), 
Mercandante’s J/ Giuramente, Gianni Schicchi (Taddei), Manon (Petrella, 
Tagliavini), Samson et Dalila (Barbieri, Vinay, Savarese) and Don Giovanni. 

The season at the Teatro dell’Opera, Rome, was due to open on December 6 
with a performance of Forza (Tebaldi, Simionato, Penno, Protti, Neri, conductor 
Santini). This was to be followed by a double bill, Carmina Burana and Amahl 
and the Night Visitors, conducted by de Fabritiis. Other works to be heard during 
the season include Lo Straniero (Pizzetti), Rosenkavalier, Prince Igor, Cyrano de 
Jergerac with Anna de Cavalieri and Vinay, Medea with Callas, Barbieri, Francesco 
Albanese, Silveri, Christoff, conductor Santini, L’Amico Fritz with Carteri, 
Simionato, Tagliavini, Poli, and Zanette, both conducted by de Fabritiis, Tristan 
und Isolde conducted by Leitner, Werther with Petrella and di Stefano, Cenerentola 
conducted by Gui, Traviata with Tebaldi, Francesco Albanese and Bechi, conducted 
by Bellezza, Ballo with Stella, di Stefano, Gobbi, conducted by Santini, Butterfly 
with Olivero, Poggi and Gobbi, conducted by Questa, and Damnation de Faust 
with Petri as Mephistopheles, conducted by Capuana. 

The season at the Fenice Theatre, Venice, opens on January 6 with a production 
of Cenerentola, conducted by Gui, followed by Macbeth, La Figlia de Jorio, 
Mefistofele, Le Donne Curiose, La Fanciulla del West, Rosenkavalier and Mdrouf. 


Spain 

The season at the Teatro Liceo, Barcelona, opened on November 4 with a per- 
formance of Forza with Tebaldi, Gardino, Penno, Taddei, Neri and Meletti, con- 
ductor, La Rosa Parodi. This was followed by Barbiere with Maria Erato, Luigi 
Pontiggia, Protti, Neri and Dalamangas, conductor La Rosa Parodi; Manon 
Lescaut, with Barbato, Campagnano, Meletti, Dalamangas, conductor Questa. 
Other works that will be heard during the season include Bohéme, La Rondine, 
Rigoletto, Cenerentola, Miseria é@ Nobilia, Kitezh, Bluebeard’s Castle, Eugene 
Onegin, Jeanne au Bicher, Figaro, Freischiitz, Siegfried, Meistersinger and Bartered 
Bride. The singers will include two British artists, Joan Hammond and Alfred 
Orda. Other artists are Carla Martinis, Emmy Loose, Ester Réthy, Marina 
de Gabarain, Dagmar Hermann, Else Schiirhoff, Ruth Siewert; Hans Beirer, 
Paolo Civil, Josef Gostic, Agostino Lazzari, Juan Oncina, Gianni Poggi, Wenko 
Wenkoff, Erich Zimmermann, Hans Braun, Ferdinand Frantz, Ferdinando Li 
Donni, Kurt Rehm, Karl Wolfram, Ljubomir Pantscheff, Alois Pernerstorfer, 
Theodor Schlott. Conductors are Herbert Albert, Berislay Klobucaf, Wilhelm 
Loibner, Ugo Rapalo, Heinz Tietjen. 


South America 


Our correspondent from Buenos Aires reports that the Italian season at the 
Teatro Colon ended with a production of Bohéme with Consuelo Rubio as Mimi, 
Alvino Misciano as Rodolfo and Olga Chevaline as Musetta; the conductor was 
Ferrocio Calusio. This was followed by the South American premiére of Dalle- 
piccola’s J/ Prigioniero, in which Angelo Mattiello gave a distinguished and intelligent 
performance of the difficult title part. The German season began inauspiciously, 
with a production of Don Giovanni with Matthieu Ahlersmeyer in the title role, 
Karl Dénch as Leporello, Josef Greindl as the Commendatore and local Argentine 
Singers in the remaining parts. Karl Elmendorff was the conductor and Erhardt 
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Act I, Scene 2 of *I Lombardi’ at Berne Photo Erismann 


the producer. The performance of Meistersinger was better, and Elmendorff 
seemed happier in Wagner than in Mozart. Ahlersmeyer was Sachs, Greindl 
Pogner, Dénch Beckmesser, and Erich Witte made his Colon debut as Walther. 


Switzerland 

At Berne Stephan Beinl has produced his new German recension of J Lombardi 
alla Prima Crociata, in three acts and six scenes. He has cut a certain amount 
(including Giselda’s vision of the dead Oronte and her ensuing aria), collapsed 
two scenes into one, and transferred certain numbers. The work has lost nothing; 
on the contrary it now seems even more interesting and varied than Nabucco, 
which was revived in Berne during the 1949-50 season with such notable success 
(fifty-two performances, when originally only eight were planned). The first 
performance of Die Lombarden, on November 14, was enormously successful. 
The singers were Chloé Owen (Giselda), Gerty Wiessner (Viclinda), Bitzos (Oronte), 
Spiro Makri (Arvino), Fehr (Pagano), and Keller (Acciano). Décor was by Lois 
Egg, and Osterwalder conducted. ; : 

Lisa della Casa sang Elvira with the resident company in the Berne Don Giovanni, 
and again (this time with the Vienna State Opera) in Geneva. Béhm conducted, 
and the rest of the cast was: Griimmer, Lisa Otto, Rehfuss in the title-part, Richard 
Holm, Kunz, Weber and Berry. This was followed by Carmen, conducted by 
Baud-Bovy and brilliantly staged by Léon Ferly, with Denise Scharley, Frangois 
Gatto and Michel Roux. 

The Swiss premiére of Liebermann’s Penelope was given at Zurich on October 30, 
with Liana Synek from Wiesbaden in the title-role, Enra-Maria Duske, Richard 
Miller, Franz Lechleitner and Willy ‘Heyer. Hans Zimmermann produced and 
Hans Rosbaud conducted. Marcel Sénéchaud 
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Gramophone Records 


Hippolyte et Arcié (Rameau revised d'Indy) Excerpts from Acts Ill, IV and V 
(Geneviéve Moizan, Claudine Verneuil, Raymond Amade, Flore Wend. Chorus 
and Symphony Orchestra. Désormiére). OL 50034. We had some excerpts 
from this same work by Nadia Boulanger and her ensemble on Brunswick, 
reviewed in October. On that occasion there were so many other Rameau 
extracts, that the two from this work went almost unnoticed. Now ample amends 
are made, for this is really an exciting performance with some wonderful choral 
work, orchestral playing that is alternately virile and caressing, some excellent 
singing from the soloists, and the whole directed by that admirable musician, 
Désormiére. Beatrice and Benedict: Overture and Benvenuto Cellini: Overture 
(Suise Romande Orchestra. Denzler) D.lw 5125. This was a welcome surprise. 
We have heard many performances of these Berlioz pieces, and the prospect of 
yet another, even by such a famous orchestra as this, especially as the conductor 
Denzler does not enjoy such a high reputation, was not particularly relished. In 
the event, the performances and recording, are of a very high standard, and the 
disc has much to recommend it. Faust: Salut Demeure and L’Africaine: O Paradis 
(Jussi Bjérling. RCA Victor Orchestra. Cellini) G.DB 21621. Bjdrling recorded 
both these arias earlier in his career, but these two latest versions are even better 
than before. In fact the Faust is wonderfully sung, with a beautiful tone. Bjérling 
on form can have few rivals today. Faust: Ballet Music and Marouf (Rabaud): 
Ballet Music (Lamoureux Orchestra. Fournet) Ph.nbr 6000. [| doubt whether 
anyone wants the Faust Ballet music at this time of day, but the Rabaud from his 
opera Mdarouf (not from Savetier de Caire as the catalogue and sleeve say, that is 
merely the sub-title of the opera), is quite worth having. The oriental touches 
might be obvious, but one rarely hears any music from this piece; the playing and 
recording are first-rate. Mireille: O légére hirondelle (Act I)-La brise est douce 
(Act Il)-Trahir Vincent-Mon coeur ne peut changer (Act I1)-Heureux petit berger 
(Act IV)-Voici la vaste plaine (Act IV) (Janine Micheau-Pierre Giannotti-Paris 
Opéra Orchestra and Paris Conservatoire Orchestra. Erede) and Les Pécheurs de 
Perles: Au fond du temple saint (Act I)-Me voila seule-Comme autefrois (Act II)- 
Leila-Dieu puissant (Act I1) (Janine Micheau-Libero de Luca-Jean Borthayre. Paris 
Conservatoire Orchestra. Erede) D.LXT 2789. We had some ‘Bleeding chunks’ 
of Mireille from Mado Robin and others, a month or two ago (October OPERA, 
page 634). The present selection does not quite duplicate what Miss Robin gave 
us; in any case I find Miss Micheau the more charming, artistic and musical singer. 
The famous Waltz goes well right up to the last hard ugly high note. That Miss 
Micheau can sing high notes beautifully and softly can be heard at the end of the 
following duet, in which she is joined by a most inadequate tenor. The Bizet 
selections are worth having if you do not possess the Nixa complete recording, or 
if your collection does not include all the famous ‘bits’ sung by celebrities of the 
past. In fact there is a fine version of the tenor-baritone duet by Bjérling and 
Merrill reviewed lower down. H.D.R. 
German 

_Idomeneo: Se il padre perdei (Jurinac) and Fuor del mar in seno (Lewis) (both 
with Glyndebourne Festival Orchestra. Busch) G.DB 21529. This is the fifth 
record to be issued of the extracts from the 1951 Glyndebourne Jdomeneo. Jurinac 
sings ravishingly, Lewis less so, but worth having. Figaro: Deh vieni; Zauberfléte: 
Ach, ich fiihls; Martha: Die letzte Rose; Mignon: Connais-tu le pays (All 
sung in German) (Margot Guilleaume-Orchestra of Stddtische Oper, Berlin. 
Lutz) T.tm 68025. This fine artist who sang at the Hamburg Opera from 
1935 until a season or so ago, is now professor of singing at the Hochschule 
fiir Musik, at Hamburg. If she can teach her pupils to sing with even half the 
artistry displayed here, they will be more than fortunate! The Martha sounds 
fresh and unhackneyed, as if Lady Harriet were singing it for the first time. The 
same goes for the Mignon piece. There have been better performances of the 
Mozart, and in any case Deh vieni in German is heavy going, but this is a worth- 
while disc. Freischiitz: Was gleicht wohl auf Erden; Das Nachtlager in Granada 
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(Kreutzer): Schén die Abendglocken; Tannhiuser: Freudig begriissen and Begliickt 
darf nun (Chorus and Orchestra of Stiadtische Oper, Berlin. Hansgeorg Otto) 
T.tm 68031. German operatic choruses are well-drilled bodies, and the men’s 
section of this Berlin chorus display admirable tone and discipline in the Freischiitz 
Huntsmen’s Chorus. The two well-known pieces from Tannhduser are well sung 
too. But I found the Kreutzer extract dreary beyond words. The recording is 
technically excellent. Tannhauser: Als du in kiihnem Sange-Blick’ich umher-Wie 
Todesahnung. ©O du, mein holder Abendstern (Fischer-Dieskau. Philharmonia. 
Schiichter) G. 7 ER 5033. A 45 that is a perfect little gem. Wolfram’s three pieces, 
one from each act, sung with consummate art, beautiful tone, and intensely moving. 
I have no time for those people who say that this artist is not an operatic singer, 
but should confine himself to lieder. Just listen to these and see if you agree. 
Lohengrin: Einsam in triiben tagen and Parsifal: Ich sah das kind (Traubel. RCA 
Victor Orchestra. Weissmann) G. 7 ER 5027. Traubel was perhaps a trifle over- 
weight vocally for Elsa, but she sings the ‘Dream’ most touchingly. The Parsifal 
extract was previously heard on DB 21562. It is a great pity that Traubel’s great 
days as a Wagnerian were from 1940-52. We have really missed a fine artist on the 
European operatic stage. Die fliegende Hollander: Die Frist ist um-Wie oft in Meeres 
tiefsten Schlund (Act 1)-Jo-ho-hoe! Jo-ho-ho-hoe! (Senta’s Ballad) (Act II)-Wie 
aus der Ferne, (Act II) (Sigurd Bijérling-Leonie Rysanek. Philharmonia 
Orchestra-Covent Garden Chorus. Schiichter) C.33C1035. The monologue and 
Senta’s ballad are transfers from 78°s issued in 1952, The only other post-war 
recording of the Dutchman’s monologue came from another member of the 
Stockholm Opera, Joel Berglund, which personally I prefer, for the voice is darker 
than Bjérling’s. The latter’s artistry is, however, always in evideace. Rysanek 
was not singing so well when she made this disc some two years ago, as she is now. 
Today I unhesitatingly put her at the very top flight of German sopranos, then 
there was still the unsteadiness, and occasional spread note. But even so the 
voice had that wonderful lift that I find so thrilling. The'disc is worth having 
for the love-duet, which apart from an old shortened version on Polydor by Ohms 
and Scheidl, is the only one I know. G6tterdimmerung: Dawn and Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey and Strauss: Don Juan (N.B.C. Symphony. Toscanini) G.ALP 1173. 
A vivid recording and performance of 
both these works. The Wagner, in 
which we are primarily interested, has 
that wonderful tension which is so 
characteristic of Toscanini’s perform- 
ances. Gé6tterdammerung: Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey-Siegfried’s Funeral March- 
Immolation Scene (Vienna Philharmonic 
for first two extracts, Philharmonia, 
Flagstad, Furtwangler for third))G.ALP 
1016. These are not transfers from the 
78’s but new recordings made in 1952 
during the period of the Flagstad 
Tristan recording. It is most convenient 
to be able to play them without having 
to turn over records. It is interesting to 
compare Furtwiangler’s approach to 
Wagner with Toscanini’s: one feels 
there is not such iron control as with 
the Italian, and strangely enough there 
is More emotional warmth. Flagstad’s 
interpretation of the closing scene 
has been commented on often enough. 
Moving, majestic and memorable. 





Sigurd Bj*rling as the Dutchman 

















Zinka Milanov as Leonora in ‘Forza’ 


Tannhauser: Dich teure Halle; Lohen- 
grin: Einsam in triiben Tagen; Fliegende 
Hollander: Jo-ho-hoe!; Elektra: Ich 
kann nicht sitzen; Ariadne auf Naxos: 
Eine schones war-Es gibt ein Reich 
(Hilde Zadek Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra. Moralt) Ph.ABL 4004. 
Zadek never sings less than adequately, 
and often more than that, and 
with a beauty of tone, yet somehow 
her personality rarely comes over—that 
is in the opera house. Here she is more 
than satisfactory, especially as Elsa and 
as Ariadne. The Ariadne monologue is 
something to treasure, and I never feel 
that her performance at Edinburgh 
some years ago received the due it 
deserved. The Chrysothemis mono- 
logue does not quite reach the same 
heights, and there is a slight feeling of 
. strain. This is a recommended disc, 
however, for Zadek is certainly an artist, in the true sense of the word. H.D.R. 
Italian 

Barbiere di Siviglia: Overture and Tancredi: Overture (Belgian Radio Orchestra- 
André) T.tm 68024. Two quite adequate performances which do not replace 
the best of existing versions. A somewhat loud recording. Guglielmo Tell: 
Overture; La Forza del Destino: Overture; L’Apprenti Sorcier (R.I.A. Symphony 
Orchestra-Previtali) G.dlp 1038. Two excellent performances of the operatic 
pieces, which certainly hold their own with other versions. The Dukas piece, 
however, has been better done than here. Choruses from Cavalleria Rusticana, 
ll Trovatore, I Lombardi, Rigoletto and Don Pasquale (Nederlands Opera Choir- 
Hague Philharmonic-Moralt) Ph.nbr 6003. I suppose this kind of collection 
of various operatic choruses is useful to people who want to give lectures or 
gramophone recitals, because for the life of me, I can see no other point in it. The 
Dutch Opera choristers sing in barely recognizable Italian; the Zitti, Zitti chorus 
from Rigoletto is well done, but not with such finesse as by the Covent Garden 
Chorus on D.m 624. The Pasquale is rather heavy-going, Italian servants have 
more sparkle than this. Rigoletto: Parmi veder le lagrime and Martha: Ach, so 
fromm (Gedda-Philharmonia-Galliera) C.LX 1617. A transfer from Gedda’s recent 
L.P. recital. The Rigoletto is an excellent piece of singing, the Martha not quite 
lush enough. La Forza del Destino: Recit: Son giunta and Aria: Madre, Madre 
pietosa and Pace, pace mio dio (Milanov-RCA Victor Orchestra-Robert Shawe 
Chorale-Cellini) G. 7 ER 5032. A thrilling, but imperfect performance, vocally, 
which is the pity, for with Tebaldi, Milanov must have one of the most beautiful 
soprano voices to be heard in Verdi today. Preferable to the Hammond versions, 
and a good bargain at 15s. 11d. La Bohéme: Che gelida manina-Quando me’n 
vo-Donde lieta usci-In un coupé (Licia Albanese, Patrice Munsel-Giuseppe di Stefano- 
Leonard Warren-RCA Victor Orchestra-Trucco-Celiini) G. 7 ER 5028. Another 
good bargain. The first and last of the extracts appeared on 78's, and they all 
come from an American Victor ‘Highlights from Bohéme’ recording. Di Stefano 
is perhaps the best Rodolfo on records, and he and Warren are excellent in the 
last act duet. Albanese is in good form as Mimi, but now a trifle on the heavy 
side. Munsel is the least satisfactory element in the performance. Madama 
Butterfly: One fine day; Tosca: Love and Music; La Bohéme: They call me Mimi; 
Gianni Schicchi: O my Beloved Father (Hammond with various Orchestra) 
C.SED 5514. These date a long way back. They were made during the war and 
have long existed on 78’s. The original versions still sound better, for the transfers 
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make for a lot of extra surface noise. Forza del Destino: Solenne in quest’ ora; 
Don Carlo: Io ho perduto; Otello: Oh! Mostruosa colpa! Si, pel ciel marmoreo: 
Bohéme: In un coupé; Les Pécheurs de Perles: Au fond du temple saint (Jussi 
Bjérling-Robert Merrill (RCA Victor Orchestra-Cellini) G.blp 1053. All but 
the Don Carlo duet exist on two 78’s._ The Bohéme and Forza on DB 21311, and 
the Otello and Pearl Fishers on DB 21426. The Carlo excerpt from the’first act 
is a most interesting piece to have, the main theme of the duet is an old Flemish 
hymn tune. Is one to look on the Ofel/o duet as an authentic version, if the tenor 
has never sung the part on the stage? A moot point. Both Bjérling and Merrill 
are in good voice throughout. Otello: Gia nella notte densa (Act I); Credo and 
whole Otello-Iago scene, from Tu! Indietro! Fuggi! to end of Act II; Dio ti giocondi 
and Dio mi potevi (Act III); Salce, Ave Maria and Niun mi tema (Act IV) (Steber- 
Vinay-Guarrera-Metropolitan Opera Orchestra-Cleva) Ph.ABL 3005. Not a 
potted Ofello, but complete extracts extremely well sung and recorded. I prefer 
Vinay here than in the Toscanini complete version; he sings with more authority, 
which is perhaps natural, as this was made three or four years later. In any case 
although the Toscanini provides a superb performance of the opera from the 
conductor’s point of view, here, with Cleva, the singers are more relaxed. I cannot 
find a great deal to enthuse over in Steber’s Desdemona. To be sure it is well 
sung, and the phrasing is intelligent, but the voice does not melt me, and I look 


forward to Tebaldi’s singing of the role on the coming Decca recording. Guarrera 
has a virile forthright voice, but little subtlety. He makes a fine sound however. 
Operatic Recitals 


Marta: M’appari; L’Amico Fritz: Ed anche beppe amo; Adriana Lecouvreur: 
La dolcissima effegie and L’anima ho stanca; Andrea Chenier: Si, fui soldato 
(Del Monaco-Milan Symphony Orchestra-Benintende) G. 7 EB 6006. These must 
have been made before del Monaco became a Decca artist. The choice of the 
Mascagni and Cilea extracts, which require a Schipa, Gigli or Tagliavini, seems 
odd for this huge-voiced tenor. The Martha is particularly artless, but the Chenier 
is good. Del Monaco Recitals Nos. 1 and 2: D.LXT 2964. These have been 
reviewed when they were first issued as fillers to the complete Cavalleria and 
Pagliacci recordings, and also on MP as lw 5093 and Iw 5121. No further 
comment. L’Africana: O Paradiso!; Pagliacci: Vesti la giubba; Cavalleria: 
Siciliana; Manon Lescaut: Donna non vidi mai! (Jussi Bjérling) G. 7 ER 5025. 
Bjérling was in splendid voice when he made these. The Manon Lescaut is 
especially praiseworthy, and the tenor gives some really thrilling singing. Unlike 
del Monaco, there is nothing vulgar about what he does. 


Book Reviews 


KATHLEEN FERRIER—A MEMOIR: edited by Neville Cardus. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) ; 

This is not the usual biographical study of a singer, but a deeply felt and sincere 
tribute by six eminent musicians, all of whom either knew, loved or worked 
with this wonderful artist. Barbirolli, Britten, Roy Henderson, Gerald Moore and 
Bruno Walter all write about Ferrier as they found her, and so there emerges an 
overall picture of the woman and the artist. All proceeds of the book will be 
devoted to the Kathleen Ferrier Memorial Scholarship. 


FORSAKEN ALTARS: The Autobiography of Marguerite D’Alvarez. (Rupert 
Hart-Davis, 21s.) eS 

Margaret D’Alvarez was one of the great operatic personalities of the pre-1914 
era. Born in Liverpool of Peruvian parents, she was particularly associated with 
Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera, his London Opera House (The Stoll)—though I 
am sure he did not build it specially for her as this book would have us believe— 
and the Chicago Opera. Her story is what everybody not closely connected with 
opera must believe happens to every prima-donna! She is made love to by Impres- 
sarios and foreign royalty. She sings Carmen at the Scala, Milan, and tours in 
Tahiti and Honolulu. Not a great literary masterpiece, but a lovely addition to 
make to one’s operatic biographical collection. 
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‘Rigoletto’ at Covent Garden. Three moments from Act III, Rothmiiller as 
Rigoletto, Dobbs as Gilda, Action photos Maiteny 

















THE MUSIC OF RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: by Frank Howes. (Oxford 


University Press, 25s.) 
A most noteworthy and valuable work on Britain’s senior composer by one of 


our finest musical scholars and writers. Although two-thirds of the book deals 
naturally with non-operatic music, everyone, opera-goer or concert-goer, will find 
it of the greatest help in increasing his knowledge and understanding of this com- 


poser’s work. 


THE SADLER’S WELLS OPERA—A PICTORIAL RECORD: by Michael 
Stapleton. (Black, 10s. 6d.) 

The photographs are admirable, nearly a hundred showing both pre-war and 
post-war productions at Sadler’s Wells. The potted history is too short—it really 
is not giving a fair picture of the growth of Sadler’s Wells Opera to compress all that 
happened before 1931 into a couple of pages. I would have thought that Joan 
Cross’s name should be mentioned for her war-time direction of the company 
(true it occurs in the piece on Traviata). The essays on the operas themselves are 


simply written—sometimes too simply—opera audiences are not that unintelligent! 
H.D.R. 


Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. Rigoletto (November 5, 

Rigoletto has long been one of the things that Covent Garden does best, 
and, like Rosenkavalier, it is generally distinguished by an admirable chorus 
and by small parts well filled—sure sign of clever casting and a smoothly 
working company. In this performance, Count Ceprano (Rhydderch 
Davies) and Marullo (Ronald Lewis) were more than background figures— 
strongly personalized members of the court. April Cantelo’s sweet singing 
of the Contess Ceprano’s few phrases was a positive pleasure. Elizabeth 
Goodall’s Giovanna and Patricia Jackson’s Page deserve mention. And 
the drama was greatly strengthened by entrusting Monterone to the com- 
pany’s leading bass, Frederick Dalberg. 

If I mention these first, it is because the other assumptions, headed by 
Marko Rothmiiller’s superb Rigoletto (which can have few equals elsewhere 
today), have all been written about before. But it is worth noting that 
Nicolai Gedda is evidently much more at home now on the stage in the 
English language than before, even though his first and last arias are not 
nearly gay enough. Mattiwilda Dobbs’s Gilda goes from strength to 
strength; there was, in particular, a Pagliughi-like purity and roundness 
in her share of the Quartet. Edith Coates—how well she has been singing 
this season—made a welcome return to the role of Maddalena. Michael 
Langdon’s Sparafucile was firm and exact. 

It seems as if Covent Garden must put in a note in the programme, to the 
effect that ‘Caro nome’ does not end where ignorant members of the audience 
assume it does. Miss Dobbs’s first entry was greeted with a burst of 
applause—music-hall (or Sadler’s Wells Ballet) fashion, drowning ‘Gilda. . . 
Mio padre !’ Or perhaps it was just delayed appreciation of a magnificent 
‘Pari siamo’? Unlike the audience, your critic did not feel inclined to voice 
disapproval of Peter Gellhorn’s conducting, except when he rushed the 
singers. A.P, 
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Sadler’s Wells. The Consul (November 11) 

‘After two visits to The Consul I could find nothing in the music which 
would induce me to visit it again next week, next month, or if it were revived 
in ten years time’. That is what I wrote in OPERA in April 1951; a very rash 
statement to have made in the circumstances, for I have been induced to 
hear the piece again, or rather duty compelled me to. I can find little in 
the music qua-music, that is worth while; and | still feel that the opera is a 
transitory work. But I must confess that theatrically its impact is something 
quite out of the ordinary, and Dennis Arundell’s production, which | 
thought better on nearly all counts than that at the Cambridge Theatre, 
made no bones about assailing the audience’s emotions in the most un- 
compromising way. An approach which is surely the right one, and which 
culminated in a frankly cinematographic treatment of the suicide scene, 
This sort of staging carried complete conviction, and although it might not 
be right in other operas, was completely justified on this occasion. The 
only scene that I felt failed to come off, was that in the second act, for the 
Grandmother and dying child—it was merely embarrassing. 

Amy Shuard and Patricia Neway approach the part of Magda Sorel 
in a different light. Neway’s Magda was a type, she represented persecuted 
and suffering womanhood. Shuard’s Magda was an individual character, 
her tragedy was a personal one. I found it moving, convincing, and warm. 
As with Katya, she gave a completely integrated performance vocally and 
dramatically. After being disappointed earlier this season in her Tosca, 
I found myself again being reassured that here was a complete operatic artist. 

Equalling Miss Shuard’s Magda was the completely successful portrayal 
by Anna Pollak as the Secretary; she may not have been so hard-boiled as 
Gloria Lane, but her interpretation was filled out with a hundred little touches 
that only the complete opera artist can give—and Miss Pollak is such an 
artist. As usual her diction was exemplary. 

Olwen Price as the Grandmother fortunately did not treat us to the ‘ham’ 
performance that had _ charac- 
terized Marie Power's interpretation 
of the role; but I did not feel that 
she was happy with this role as she 
had been for example with Maruya 
in Riders to the Sea. 

I felt less happy about some of the 
other casting. Dennis Dowling 
seemed too menacing, too brutal as 
the Secret Police Agent. He surely 
should try to win over Mrs Sorel by a 
pretended show of kindness. Dowling 
would have been better cast as Sorel, 
and then perhaps Frederick Sharp 
might have sung the Police Chief. 
Rowland Jones’s Magadoff was quite 


Amy Shuard as Magda, Olwen Price 
as the Mother 





Photo Denis de Marney 
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Magda’s suicide vision Photo Denis de Marney 


adequately done, but again I felt rather on the wrong lines—this was not the 
‘great artist’ who had fallen on bad times. 

Stanley Clarkson and Marjorie Shires made most of the scene for Kofner 
and the Foreign Woman; Elisabeth Robinson was a convincing Vera 
Boronel, though she could have sung with more flow in the iast act duet with 
the Secretary. Helen Hillier did not seem very happy as Anna Gomez. 

Alexander Gibson and the orchestra covered themselves with glory. 
Here is, | am sure, real conducting talent, and a feeling for opera. H.D.R. 
Covent Garden. Der Rosenkavalier (November 12) 

This was the 100th performance of Der Rosenkavalier at Covent Garden, 
and one of the best that the resident company has given. | Memories of 
Kleiber were still there to tell us that Rudolf Kempe was leaving orchestral 
details unexplored, but—as in Fidelio—his reading increased in power 
until he conducted a final trio of overwhelming emotional impact. Sylvia 
Fisher’s Marschallin gains depth and beauty of musical inflexion each season 
(‘but she is almost foo serious,’ someone remarked). Adele Leigh was a 
very pretty, very touching Sophie; and for the first time one could accept 
Constance Shacklock’s Octavian without reserve—and indeed long remember 
the beauty of her acting and singing at the end of the first act. 

By all accounts Frederick Dalberg’s Ochs has toned down a good deal 
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‘The Consul’ at Sadler's Wells. Opposite—The curtain to Act Il, Above— 
Magda (Shuard) pleads with the Secretary (Pollak) Photos Denis de Marney 


THE CONSUL 

Opera in three acts by Gian-Carlo Menotti Words by the composer Produced 
by Dennis Arundell; scenery by Quentin Lawrence; costumes by Antony Boyes. First 
performance at Sadler's Wells Theatre, November 11, 1954 
John Sorel John Probyn 
Magda Sorel , Amy Shuard 
The Mother ‘ Olwen Price 
Secret Police Agent Denis Dowling 
First Policeman Sin John Larsen 
Second Policeman Vernon Rees 
The Secretary : ‘ ‘ Anna Pollak 
Mr Kofner Stanley Clarkson 
The Foreign Woman Marjorie Shires 
Anna Gomez Helen Hillier 
Nika Magadoff Rowland Jones 
Vera Boronel Elisabeth Robinson 
Assan Ronald Eddolls 


Conductor: Alexander Gibson 




















since last summer’s performances; the social level, generally, still needs 
raising. For a start, do away with that Surbiton ‘tray-cloth’ which is spread 
over the Marschallin’s breakfast table. The appearance and antics of the 
Surgeon at the end of the second act, a figure from broad farce, is an 
aberration which cannot be accounted for in rational terms. What on earth 
could Mr West have been thinking of when he introduced this slap in the 
face from another idiom? 

Among many well-taken smaller parts we must find room to mention 
the Italian tenor (William McAlpine) and Annina (Barbara Howitt). The 
performance is good enough to be freed from Robin Ironside’s well-meaning 
but unfortunate settings. 

A.P. 
Covent Garden. Fidelio (November 19) 

This was an uneven performance of Fidelio, and yet in total effect it was 
possibly the most moving and exciting one that the company has given. 
The conductor was Rudolf Kempe, who rarely iets music speak for itself 
but guides it, quite firmly, the way he feels it ought to go. His readings 
have vigour and carry conviction. We have heard performances in Covent 
Garden which in point of orchestral detail were better balanced and more 
telling. We have heard purer, rounder tone from the players, and it is hard 
not to speculate whether Kempe is perhaps not yet quite used to so sensitive 
and responsive an instrument as the Covent Garden orchestra; in this 
performance it did not sound so very different from the Munich one. The 
thing which he did superbly well was the final scene, shaping its difficult 
changes of motion, its awkward choruses, its ensembles which can so easily 
become lumpy, with an alert, skilled hand and with a passionate feeling 
for the music. During the scene-shift we had, as usual, Leonore No. 3, 
In future Kempe performances this could be dropped, for it is not necessary ; 
his last scene provides all the release from darkness and tension and the 
summing-up which are called for. 

In the Covent Garden staging the brilliant light of this scene hurts the 
eyes almost as it must have hurt those of Florestan; Kempe made the music 
a counterpart of it. Don Fernando's noble phrases (surig by Michael 
Langdon) lapped us in loving-care; Leonore’s loosing of her husband's 
chains brought tears to the eyes. Earlier, there were things one would 
have liked different. One would have liked the strings to leap like tigers on the 
introductory phrases of ‘Ha! welch’ ein Augenblick!’; to have the bassoons 
enter far more softly in the Prisoners’ Chorus; and to hear the quartet ‘Er 
sterbe!’ at a more agitated tempo. But the finale made up for all. 

The singers—Sylvia Fisher, Adele Leigh, Patzak, Kraus, Glynne—are 
familiar, and all good in these parts. The only fresh comment that need 
be made is that Miss Fisher’s performance steadily improves: surely we 
have nor had from her before so radiant and steady a mezza voice as we heard 
in the first quartet, or phrases so brilliant and agile as those in the first-scene 
finale. Patzak’s Florestan—how different from Hoffmann!—was even 
more telling than in the two earlier revivals this year. 

Mr West has evidently been tinkering with the production of the Prisoners’ 
Chorus, to no good effect, and he persist in dressing the First Prisoner 
(vocally the weak-point of the performance, incidentally; the part must be 
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more strongly cast) as a clergyman! Otherwise his production is admirable. 
Douglas Robinson’s chorus acquitted themselves with honours. A.P. 
Covent Garden. The Tales of Hoffmann (November 23) 

The basic weakness of this production was not much helped by three 
major changes of role: in this big house, the spoken scenes, limply attacked 
in a variety of accents, continually lower any dramatic pressure which the 
music may have worked up. With a British tenor Edgar Evans in the title 
role the words were at least clearer than they had been when Herr Patzak 
played the part. Mr Evans sang pleasantly but the projection of the hero’s 
part needs to be very strong and the total effect was still too pallid. 

On the other hand Otakar Kraus in the three ‘evil’ roles made a strong 
effect. He is less imposing to look at than his predecessor Herr Uhde and 
a less smooth singer, but he allowed no dramatic point to fall to the ground, 
and his words were strong and clear. In place of Elsie Morison who had 
been such a competent Antonia, Joan Sutherland sang with warm well 
rounded tone and a steady, musically sensitive line. But she struck us as still 
a somewhat gauche actress. The trio Chére enfant (‘Child of mine’) 
brought a momentary glow to a rather chilly evening. Edward Downes 
conducted safely. P.H-W. 
St Pancras Town Hall. Impresario Society. J/ ré pastore (November 8) 

It was hardly more than an act of piety to stage J/ ré pastore, the opera 
which Mozart, at the age of 19, turned out to commission for a visit to 
Salzburg of the Archduke Maximilian. Professor Dent has told us that 
Metastasio’s elegant and polished libretto had been ‘mutilated by some 
local poetaster’ for Mozart’s purposes; and the composer had nothing 
in it that could precociously fire his operatic genius. The delights of the 
arias were made known when the B.B.C. performed the opera in concert 
form on May 19, 1952 at the Festival Hall; and a recording has since been 
issued. But the opera had not been staged in England; the Impresario 
Society, which has given us Jdomeneo and La finta giardinera, accordingly 
mounted it for one performance. Collectors were thus given a service, and 
historians enabled to add an extra line to Loewenberg. 

The action could hardly be more static. The producer, Colin Graham, 
could not make up his mind to accept this, but could not or would not 
introduce a lot of unmusical business; about to drown, he perceived the 
proverbial straw, a flight of steps at the back of the stage, and accordingly 
he shooed his singers up and down these whenever an instrumental ritornello 
seemed too long—there are plenty of these in J/ ré pastore, many of them 
containing the most distinguished music in the opera. It is no doubt unjust 
to deduce that these endurance tests were responsible for the tiredness in 
David Galliver’s usually fresh-sounding voice, and for the strain which 
Miss Ilse Wolf showed in high tessitura; but these two it was who have 
the most difficult music and who are normally pleasant and accomplished 
singers. Miss Patricia Clark, who sang Elisa, dispensed fioritura neatly 
and looked as well as sang prettily, though her voice is not large nor yet 
mature, hardly up to the demands of ‘Barbaro! oh dio.’ Jeannette Sinclair 
sang sensitively as Tamyris, and offered the most assured deportment in the 
cast. Leslie Fyson’s vocal resources were taxed by Agenor’s arias. Hans 
Ucko conducted, and the Haydn Orchestra played competently. Although a 
barely enjoyable evening, one could not be ungrateful for it. W.S.M. 
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A scene from the Impresario Society's production of ‘ Il Re Pastore’ 
Photo Roy Round 


Covent Garden. Troilus and Cressida (December 3) 

Future musical historians will record that the composing of English 
operas ceased to be a one-man show in 1954. The autumn season brought 
the premiére of The Turn of the Screw by Benjamin Britten, the only con- 
temporary composer of English opera whose standing in the field is 
authenticated by repeated performances at home and a wide reputation 
abroad. But in this same season Lennox Berkeley and Sir William Walton 
produced their first operas, and challenged Britten by basing their work on an 
aesthetic widely different from his, and in some ways strongly opposed to it. 

Britten is an explorer and an innovator. He is primarily concerned with 
problems of structure and of modes of expression. He expects his audience 
to share this concern. To those who were willing, so to speak, to get inside 
Britten’s mind and think and feel along with him, The Turn of the Screw 
was an engrossing experience, for the score is a rich and many-faceted exercise 
in pure artistic construction. But to those who prefer a more extraverted 
kind of theatre music, and who saw no reason to involve themselves in 4a 
composer’s problems of creation, the opera was limited in its appeal, despite 
the manifold beauties it disclosed along the way. Both Berkeley and Walton 
are aware that the second group of operagoers outnumbers the first by 
at least a thousand to one. And it is to this less sophisticated, less 
intellectual (and lazier, if you will) audience that they have devoted 
themselves. 

In Troilus and Cressida Walton has evidently sought to make contact with 
British operatic taste at pretty much the point at which Boughton’s The 
Immortal Hour left it back in 1922. It is, as he says, a ‘ tuneful opera,’ 
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with a through-composed vocal-orchestral continuity that stops frankly 
every now and again for an aria, a duet, an ensemble piece, or a formal 
chorus. The harmony is far more dissonant than that of The Immortal Hour - 
but the popular ear is no longer affronted by a minor second or a major 
seventh, and anyway the basic structure of Walton’s harmony is clearly 
tonal. The solo vocal lines sometimes involve leaps that would have been 
considered angular three decades ago, but in the context of today’s music 
the melodies are models of diatonic suavity. The orchestration is unflag- 
gingly interesting in texture and usually relevant as dramatic comment : 
but Walton does not shy away from such tested devices as the ascent of the 
first violins to the amorous Straussian stratosphere, the stern admonition 
of tubular bells, or the menacing offstage military drums. 

Perhaps the closest parallel to Troilus and Cressida in over-all musical 
treatment is the vocal-cum-symphonic style of such 1914 Italian poetic 
operas as Zandonai’s Francesca da Rimini and Montemezzi’s L’Amore dei 
Tre Re. And a very beautiful style it is, in Troilus and Cressida as well as 
in the prototypal Italian works. The orchestra has a full palette of colours, 
but it is not allowed to overwhelm the voices. The singers carry the main 
burden of emotional expression, and they are given music that clearly 
delineates the individual characters. 

To be sure, nobody could listen to four bars of Troilus and Cressida without 
realising that its composer is an Englishman—not only because of the sure, 
satisfactory prosody, but also because of an indefinable Englishness about 
the general atmosphere. Yet at the same time—apart from the choruses 
(largely in Belshazzar’s Feast idiom) and the Britten-style buffo music alloted 
to Pandarus—Troilus and Cressida sounds like a better old-fashioned Italian 
poetic music-drama than any that anyone but Pizzetti writes nowadays. 

But Zandonai had D’Annunzio as librettist, and Montemezzi had Sem 
Benelli, whereas Walton has only Christopher Hassall. The book is an 
excellent workaday affair, in that the words are not too fussy to be intelligible 
and the action is plain and easy to follow. But Cressida has no real 
life until the final scene, when she decides to give herself to Diomede because 
of Troilus’ apparent unfaithfulness. And a few cuts in the text would have 
eliminated the static effect of the opening disputations of the disheartened 
Trojan people, and the slow-motion pace at the very end of the opera. 

Although the cast was not in every way ideal, the first performance gave 
an honourable—and at times even an eloquent—account of the work. 
Sir Malcolm Sargent, understood all the values of the score thoroughly, 
and performed his task with all-embracing competence and admirable 
self-effacement. The orchestra has rarely sounded better, and the 
accompanying of the singers was beautifully sensitive. 

The graceful Magda Laszlo sang with musical warmth and intelligence, 
and her tone sounded rather better than it has at Glyndebourne. Richard 
Lewis’s Troilus was ardently and tastefully sung. As the brittle, epicene 
Pandarus, Mr Pears gave one of the finest performances of his life, although 
he was ill and appeared against his doctor’s orders. 

Sir Hugh Casson’s décors, Malcolm Pride’s costumes, and George Devine’s 
production were all on the highest level. The national opera house did 
well by the newest national opera. CS. 
Further opinions on this work will appear next month. 
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Amateur Performances 


Libera Danielis Opera Society. Lucia de Lammermoor (November 10). 

This was quite an undertaking for an amateur company, and on the whole they 
acquitted themselves quite creditably. What struck one was the obvious care that 
had gone into the production, the excellent chorus and orchestra, and the good 
musicianship of the conductor, Eric Sawyer. 

The role of Lucia was taken by Lucille Graham, who has a small charming voice, 
which she refused to force—but which I felt was not large enough in this hall for 
the role. Her acting was simple and unaffected, but she never moved this listener 
by Lucia’s tragedy. 

Brychan Powell treated us to some fine full-blooded tone, and as in Vespri at 
Cardiff, was inclined to sing off the note. Evan Thomas was a notable Enrico, he 
has a fine voice and should go far (he was the Falstaff in the Academy’s Falstaff last 
summer). 

The minor roles were adequate, but the Raymondo could have been more impres- 
sive. It was foolish to have the more than amateurish ballet. H.D.R. 


—— 


The Index to Volume 5 of opera (1954) will be ready next month. The cost is 
Is. 6d., post free, from Rolls House Publishing Company, Breams Buildings, 
E.C.4. Regular subscribers receive the Index automatically. | The Index, contains 
entries under some two thousand headings, and comprises four separate 
indexes : I, General Subject Index; II, Index of Contributors; III, Index of 
Operas; IV, Index of Singers, Conductors, Producers and Designers. For 
example: 


I Tosca (Puccini) 
Naples: San Carlo ins 34, 76-8, Bremen e — wie 
169, 233-4, 298-9, 347-9, 363, 430, Diisseldorf _... ae 30-1 (p) 
570 Covent Garden aon one OED 
Repertory for 1954 Season ... 58 Pavia ... as = a 
Piacenza as aa .. 169 
II N.Y. City Center 102, 496, 564 
Dean, Winton Florence ian imi << ae 
An Introduction to The Pearl Barcelona oie at ... 108 
Fishers sai ... 145-8 (p) Modena + bas x, a 
Athalia at Cambridge ... 305-6 Monte Carlo ... at 170, 299 
Nelson at Sadler’s Wells 692-4 (p) Complete recording ... ... 174-5 
Dessau “ee aaa — 
Ill Venice ... ie ste on. a 
Callas, Maria Meneghini (sop)... 34, Trieste ... ‘i a 237, 299 
36, 38, 72 (p), 78, 107-8 (p), 168, Genoa ... Se sida os ae 
174-5 (p), 237, May cover, 298, Brussels ne oe a oe 
301-2, 359 (p), 362, 570, 681, Milan ... ma = ... 362 
754, 758-9 Briton Ferry at ... 416 
IV Ferndale nik via ... 416 
The Bartered Bride (Smetana) Dublin du me oo 
Essen ... — “ie ... 209 Paris ... aw aaa ... 424 
Miinster “a pe a ae Naples ... eas =~ 430, 570 
Dessau = ei sin NBC Television es s oe 
Dresden nt as .. 229 Mainz ... ¥ ‘ts na: 
West Riding Opera Club... 283 San Remo ... ee ~< a 
Magdeburg... ask con ae Cincinnati... ‘as ... 626 
Los Angeles ... we aw. 8 Buenos Aires ... sia ... 630 
Complete recording ... ove Rio de Janeiro ica ... 630 
Cincinnati... ae, — Ljubljana 4% oc ... 632 
Rio de Janeiro wee 630 Sadler’s Wells ... 638-40 (p) 


(p) indicates photographs, and italic figures indicate longer reports. 
, eg copies of the similar Index to Volume 4 (1953) are still available, also at 
s. 6d. 
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Readers’ Letters 


The Vienna State Opera 

What can have possessed ‘H.D.R.,’ or dare one suggest that it was jealousy 
that inspired him to write his extraordinary observations on the Vienna Season 
in London? Whether the casts were ‘festival’ or not, how can one avoid making 
comparisons? Surely the V.S.O. are more ‘legitimate’ and less ‘festival’ than 
Glyndebourne? Salzburg, in recent years, has included as many, if not more, 
‘stars’ in Mozart operas than we had in London, and is Salzburg not near enough 
to be regarded as their home ground? 

I had not the good fortune to be present at Don Giovanni in London but surely 
the settings and acoustics were preferable to what one sees and hears in the 
outlandish Felsenreitschule? 

A blank stage serves Mozart very well if the acting, singing and orchestral playing 
are perfect. The V.S.O. are very near to perfection in these respects. The 
acoustics at the Festival Hall are unassailable and the ‘Studio 8H’ reference is 
laughable. As regards ‘atmosphere’ the F.H. has more of it than the Festspielhaus 
in Salzburg where, incidentally, Figaro has a minimum of scenery. Their outdoor 
Cosi has practically none at all! 

Perhaps one is not expected to take ‘H.D.R.” seriously, if I may borrow one of 
your phrases, but rather than tempt one to cross the Thames, his remarks in this 
instance are more likely to make readers like myself consider cancelling their sub- 
scriptions to OPERA. I may add that I have been receiving it since its inception. 

B. X. Egan, Dublin 


Mr. Egan did not read carefully what I wrote. I never made comparisons between 
the performances at the Festival Hall and Salzburg. What I tried to point out was 
that the Festival Hall performances do NOT represent the normal day-to-day Viennese 
performances, and that those people who believe them to be so were labouring under 
a delusion. Of course Covent Garden and others can learn from some of the 
things that were heard, but it is just not logical to say that the Festival Hall perform- 
ances represent the repertory performances in Vienna and that we must therefore 
take a lesson from Vienna.—Ed. 


I read with interest your notes in OPERA, November 1954, on the visit of the 
Vienna State Opera Company, and I do agree with a number of points that you 
made. 

It would have been perfect if they had performed at Covent Garden, for as you 
say the Opera House atmosphere cannot be created simply by wonderful per- 
formances in an austere Concert Hall. 

I attended three performances, and the prices I paid for good seats were 10s. 
and 12s. 6d., good seats could also be had (if you were in the queue early enough) 
for 7s. 6d. Now here is my point, you could not get a good seat in Covent Garden 
for the prices I paid at the Festival Hall, and unlike the critics I do have to pay 
for my seat. Furthermore the Festival Hall’s capacity is greater than that of 
Covent Garden, so a great many more people enjoyed the season than is possible 
with a season of the same length at the Opera House. 

Paul Steenson, West Croydon 


I quite agree, but economically I can see no solution.—Ed. 


May I take this opportunity to point out to you that as the Editor of OPERA, who 
is also on the staff of Covent Garden [as archivist], you cannot expect your 
Magazine to be taken seriously by intelligent opera-goers. The magazine promised 
well when it began, but it now appears to be the official organ of Covent Garden 
Opera House. - 

In view of your association with the Royal Opera House it is rather foolish for 
you to say of the Vienna State Opera ‘To come to London and not perform at 
Covent Garden seems a great pity, etc.’ Nothing would please me more than to 
hear the Vienna Opera at Covent Garden, but meanwhile I cannot be too grateful 
for the opportunity of hearing them at the Festival Hall, without having to keep 
on hoping for something to happen at Covent Garden, which seems nowadays to 
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be a National-Opera at all costs, and oh, aren't the costs high—and I don’t mean 
pounds, shillings and pence 

When there is an opportunity to hear such singers, which after all is rather more 
important than the language question, as we did during the season at the Festival 
Hall, there are many people who are prepared to spend more money in two weeks 
than during the one month’s season at Covent Garden, particularly in view of the 
fare offered to us during the 1953-4 season. Joan Wilson, London, N.10 


I am sure the administration of Covent Garden would be very happy to be told 
that OPERA is the ‘official organ’ of the Royal Opera House. Since when does an 
official house magazine publish such reviews that have appeared in OPERA during the 
last year of ‘Lohengrin, ‘Tosca, ‘The Ring’ and ‘Tales of Hoffmann’? Do intelligent 
opera-goers,as Miss Wilson claims to be, think the language question so unimport- 
ant in opera? If they do, then we might as well give up!—Ed. 


Since several years I am living mostly in Vienna and I adore this city, its marvellous 
orchestras and its incomparable State Opera Company. I know almost all European 
opera houses (apart from East Europe) and I think it is necessary to defend that 
wonderful institution against your odious, carping criticism, you displayed in the 
November issue. 

Your informations on page 656 (paragraph 2 and 3) are wrong and I wonder 
where you got them. It is true that opera audiences in Vienna get sometimes much 
weaker casts than those which were brought to London (naturally!), but even the 
weakest Mozart opera performance I saw at Vienna was at least equally as good 
as the best I attended at Covent Garden, or in my native city Rome. 

Your review about the recent visit consisted of cavilling fault-finding only, and 
even when you praised someone you diminished before or afterwards that praise 
by an ‘although’ or ‘but’ . . . I am sure the audiences and the other London 
critics do not share your rather presumptuous opinions. 

What reservations, for instance, can you make about Seefried’s perfect interpreta- 
tion of Susanna? Seefried is one of those many great artistes (di Stefano, Schoeffler, 
Dermota, del Monaco, etc.) who do not have the pleasure of your favour. You 
are partial to Jurinac. I can understand it, for I am too (by the way, your readers 
might be interested in learning that this worshipped soprano can be heard three 
times a week at Vienna). Nevertheless it is purely a matter of personal taste to 
prefer Seefried or Jurinac in the roles of Fiordiligi and Composer (Ariadne). A 
critic, however, should at least try to write impartially and not always manifest his 
personal taste. 

_ If one can understand my poor English I should like to have published my letter 
in OPERA among ‘Readers’ Letters.’ Romolo Baronti, Vienna 


The information referred to came from the weekly programme sheets that the 
State Opera itself send to us. Jurinac may, for a few weeks, be heard three times a 
week in Vienna, but I have been informed that during November not she, Seefried, 
Schoeffler nor Hoengen were inVienna! Seefried’s Susanna? Too arch, too twentieth 
century, especially in costume and shoes !—Ed. 

Even if your comment in this month’s opeRA on the recent visit to the Royal 
Festival Hall of the Vienna company, and the attitude held by the General 
Administrator of Covent Garden towards opera being performed here in its original 
language, leave opera-lovers more despondent than ever over the future policy at 
the Royal Opera House, it may at least induce the L.C.C. to repeat their successful 
experiment next year at the Festival Hall. It must be depressing to many other 
lovers of the Royal Opera House though, to have to migrate across the Thames in 
order to hear the creation of composer and librettist. 

Unless the Administrators of the Royal Opera House give some glimmer of hope 
of even a two weeks’ international season each year, apart from the annual Ring 
Cycle, the way is wide open to the Festival Hall authorities to launch a similar 
season of operas which do not require elaborate staging. 

__ One has only to glance at ‘News’ in the November opera to see what cold comfort 
is in store for us, compared with the brilliance of seasons promised for less important 
opera houses in still less cosmopolitan cities in the world. J. Harry, Richmond 
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Opera Calendar 























—_—__ 
(Programmes subject to alteration) 
COVENT SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA YUGOSLAV 
Date GARDEN OPERA 
Dec. 
27(m) Ballet Hansel & Gretel 
27 (e) Ballet Ballet 
28 Aida Faust 
29 (m) Ballet 
29(e) | Ballet Pearl Fishers 
30 Freischiitz Bartered Bride 
3 Troilus Consul 
Jan. 
1(m) | Ballet Ballet t | 
1 (e) Ballet Hansel & Gretel 
Theatre Royal, . 4 
Jan. Chatham 
3 Figaro Boheme Bohéme 
Troilus Pearl Fishers Rigoletto 
5 (m) _ Hansel & Grete! Cavalleria ; 
Pagliacci 
5 (e) Figaro Ballet Cavalleria; 
Pagliacci 
6 Ballet Consul Barber of Seville 
7 Ballet Fledermaus Faust 
8(m) | Ballet Ballet Bohéme 
8 (e) Ballet Bartered Bride Trovatore 
Gaumont 
Jan. Cardiff 
10 _ Consul Boheme 
1 Ballet Fledermaus Rigoletto 
12 (m) Ballet on 
12(e) | Ballet Hansel & Grete! Cavalleria; 
Pagliacci 
13 Figaro Faust Barber of Seville 
14 Troilus Ballet Faust 
15(m)| Ballet Hansel & Gretel Boheme 
15(e) | Freischiitz Ballet Trovatore 
Jan. Granada, Sutton 
17 Aida Bartered Bride Cavalleria; 
Pagliacci 
18 Ballet Ballet Rigoletto 
19 Figaro Don Pasquale Boheme 
2 Ballet Hansel & Gretel Barber of Seville 
21 Aida Ballet Trovatore 
22(m)| Ballet Ballet Bohéme 
22(e) | Ballet Faust Faust 
Gaumont, Stoll 
Jan. Southampton London 
24 | Ballet Boheme Boheme Prince igor 
25 Freischiitz Hansel & Gretel Rigoletto Ballet 
26 (m) — =— — Ballet 
26(e) Ballet Don Carlo (Revival) Barber of Seville Ero the Joker 
7 Midsummer Ballet Boheme Prince Igor 
Marriage (1st perf.) 
28 Ballet Don Pasquale Faust Ballet 
29(m) Ballet Ballet Barber of Seville Ballet 
29(e) | Ballet Don Carlo Trovatore Prince Igor 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
yma 2: London Opera Ensemble ; January 20: Intimate Opera Co.; January 26: Roya! Philharmonic 
ociety Concert, including Act II of Bliss's ‘The Olympians. * 
ROCHDALE INTIMATE OPERA GROUP 
January 31: Pioneer Hall, Rochdale—‘The Marriage of Figaro." 
8.B8.C. BROADCASTS 
December 19: Lohengrin. Bayreuth recording (German-English libretto ; Decca, Brixton Road, 
S.W.9, 2s. 6d.). December 26: Hansel und Gretel, Columbia recording (German libretto with 
singing paraphrase ; E.M.|., Great Castle Street,W.1, 4s. 6d.). December 30 (Home): Freischitz 
from Covent Garden (English libretto, OUP, 44 Conduit Street, W.1, 3s. 6d.). January 2: Rosen- 
kavalier. Decca recoraing (English-German libretto in preparation by Decca; German libretto, @ e 
Boosey and Hawkes, 295 Regent Street,W.1, 3s. 6d.). January 4: Troilus and Cressida from 
Covent Garden (libretto, OUP, 3s. 6d.). January 9: Guillaume Tell. RAI recording (Italian 
libretto, Ricordi, 275 Regent Street,W.1, 2s. 6d.). January 16: Fedora. RAI recording with 
Tassinari and Tagliavini January 23: Italiana in Londra. (Cimarosa.) RAI recording. N 
January 30: Ballo in Maschera. RA Irecording (italian libretto, Ricordi, 2s. 6d.). 
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Wxa + 


presents 
these brilliant Hi-Fidelity L.P. Recordings 


BACH 


Cantata No. 210 (Wedding Cantata) 
Magda Laszlo, soprano 

Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
Conductor : Hermann Scherchen 


- WLP 5138 
GOUNOD 
Biondina—Song Cycle 
and 
FAURE 
Bonne Chanson—Song Cycle 
Hugues Cuenod, tenor 
Franz Holetschek, piano 
WLP 5278 


MASSENET 


** Werther ’’—Highlights 

Suzanne Joyol, soprano 

Charles Richard, tenor 

Roger Bourdin, baritone 

L’Opera Comique de Paris Chorus & 
Orchestra 

Conductor : Georges Sebastian 


ULP 9124 
OFFENBACH 


Orpheus in the Underworld— Highlights 
La Belle Héléne—Highlights 

Soloists, Paris Philharmonic Chorus & 
Orchestra 


Conductor : René Leibowitz 
PLP 251 


The prefix WLP indicates a Westminster Recording. 
®eeoeoeveeveeveve2e2eeee28202832808080808208 
Complete catalogue price 6d. from:— 

NIXA RECORD Co. Ltd., 66 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. Tel: TRAfaigar 2291 
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ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
General Manager T. E. Bean 
SUNDAY, JANUARY. 2, at 3 p.m. 
The National Committee for the promotion of Opera presents 
THE LONDON OPERA ENSEMBLE 


EDITH JOYCE ROBERT PEARSON ALAN PEARSON 
SOPRANO TENOR BARITONE 
at the Piano HAROLD LESTER 
In a programme of Arias, Duets and Trios from Madame Butterfly, 
La Bohéme, Faust, Force of Destiny, Don Giovanni, Barber of Seville etc. 
Tickets: 12/6, 10/-, 7/6, S/-, 3/6 from Royal Festival Hall (Wat 3191,) usual agents. 








High Fidelity 


THE MAGAZINE FOR MUSIC LISTENERS 





Such articles as “Toscanini Records the Missa Solemnis’’ and Erich 
Leinsdorf’s ‘Will We Run Out of Music to Record?’’ have helped 
give HIGH FIDELITY its reputation as the liveliest of literate 
magazines available tothe music lover. It also provides, each 
month, 24 to 36 pages of record reviews (by 11 specialized critics) 
and authoritative reports on the newest home music listening 
equipment. Through special arrangements with OPERA Magazine 
you may have a year’s subscription to HIGH FIDELITY—The 
Magazine for Music Listeners—by sending your cheque in the 
amount of £2 10 0 to— 


ROLLS HOUSE, 2 BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.Cc.4. 

















RESTAURANT ALBERT 


ASK FOR THE CHALET ROOM 
and see the typical Mountain Auberge 


Continental Cuisine 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 








LUNCHEONS ° DINNERS ° SUPPERS 
53-55 Beak Street, Regent Street, W.1. Gerrard 1296 
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MUSIGA 18 DISCisht 
edited by 

MARIO DE LUIGI 

the magazine which incorporates all Italian musical 

journals 
Official bulletin of Italian Recorded Music 
Official publication of the National Union of Music Publishers 


INDISPENSABLE FOR ALL INTERESTED IN THE WORLD OF MUSIC 
PUBLISHED IN LARGE FORMAT IN COLOUR 


In every number a thousand news items from all over the world 


OPERA — CONCERTS — PUBLICATIONS — RECORDS 


Annual Subscription : Lire 2500 
Specimen copy obtainable on request 





MUSICA E DISCHI —- MILAN 
VIA CARDUCCI, 6 — TELEPHONE 870-015 
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OPERA 


wishes all its Readers 
a very Happy Christmas 


and 


a Prosperous New Year 
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OPERA NEWS 


Published by 


Tue Mernepouran Opera Gunn. Inc. 


The only All-Opera Magazine 
in the United States 

welcomes new subscribers 
who will become eligible 

to receive twenty-four issues 

by sending 33 shillings to— 


OPERA 
Rolls House Publishing 
Ce., ted, 
Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 














The American magazine 
appears weekly during the 
regular winter opera season, 
and fortnightly spring and fall. 
Subscriptions will begin 

with the number current at 
the time of remittance. 


OPERA NEWS 


- .. pictures of operas in action 
... interviews with the stars 
... articles by distinguished 
authorities 

... behind-the-scene 

glimpses of opera life 

. . . Up-to-the-minute 
recording news 





Widen your operatic know- 
ledge and deepen your 
overseas information by 
this direct subscription 
service to 
OPERA NEWS 
(not affiliated with CPERA) 








OPERA 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Subscribers have their copies 
posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date 
of issue. Special strength en- 
velopes are employed to ensure 
delivery im good condition— 
copies are gladly replaced in the 
event of their being damaged or 
lost in transit. Send us your 
name and address together with 
remittance of 33s. 6d. for one 
year (12 issues and_ Index). 
U.S.A. (one year) $5.00 post free. 
France, one year, Frs. 1750 post 
free. State issue with which 
subscription is to begin. (Sub- 
scription without Index 32s.) 


BACK NUMBERS 


All back numbers with the 
exception of Vol. 1, No. 3 and 
Vol. 2, No. 8 are available at 
2s. 6d. each. OPERA is pub- 
lished monthly, priced 2s. 6d. (by 
post 2s. 8d.). Yearly subscription, 
including the annual _ index, 
33s. 6d. (or 32s. without index). 
All enquiries to Rolls House. 


BINDERS 


The latest design binders (to 
convert your single copies into a 
bound volume) are now in stock, 
price 7s. 6d. plus 1s. postage and 
packing. The copies are very 
easily bound into the binder by 
special strength cords and the 
assembled volume lies flat at any 
opening. This latest design 
accommodates thirteen issues plus 
a separate index. 


Please make cheques payable 
to ‘‘ OPERA.”’ 


Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 








Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal b 
¥ Rolls House Publishing Co., Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and Printed by Merritt and Hatcher, Ltd., London. 














As General Agents for the 


European Association of Music Festivals 
WE OFFER 


“HOLIDAYS WIth MUSIC” 

at all the Leading International Festivals 

WAGNER FESTIVAL, BAYREUTH 
MUNICH FESTIVAL 


Special arrangements for the re-opening of the 


VIENNA STATE OPERA 





FESTIVAL TOURS THEATRE TICKETS 
TRAVEL ACCOMMODATION 


Full details from 
GARDINER FESTIVAL SERVICE LTD. 
189, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Tel : Regent 2131 (3 lines) 
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Recordings you cannot buy 


J ry perfect broadcast of an opera is a rarity. It js not often that ail 

the artistes are in fine voice, that the mood of the opera is faithfully 
reflected, that the orchestra is at its peak throughout, and that the balance 
of the whole is perfect. 

From time to time this rarity is achieved. It is then that you wish 
that you could hear the original broadcast again—many times—each 
time with the perfection of the original. 

You can hear it again, as many times as vou like, if you have a Grundig 
TK 819 “at the ready” when the broadcast begins. 

The Grundig TK 819 is a tape recorder specially designed for the discrim- 
inating music-lover. It has a range of 40 to 14,000 cycles per second and this 
means in non-technical language, that it can record sound, above and below 
the range of the human ear—well below the compass of the bassviol and well 

above the compass of the violin. Con- 
sequently, all audible sounds are so comfort- 
ably within its range, that they can be 
reproduced with the tone, timbre and 


texture that the devotee of music has 
always longed for. 


Tape Recorder TK 819 
95 GUINEAS (less microphone) 


Grundig Moving Coil Microphone 6 guineas. 
Grundig Ribbon Microph -++ 12 gui 
ATTRACTIVE TERMS AVAILABLE 





The Grundig has to be heard 
to be believed! Make sure 
you ask your radio dealer for 
a demonstration of the TK 
819, the model specially de- 
signed for the connoisseur. 


Grundig (Gt. Britain) 
Ltd., Kidbrooke Park 
Road, London, S.E.3. 


(Electronics Division, Gas Puri- 
fication & Chemical Co. Ltd.) 
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